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January  14,  1927. 


To  the  Honorable  Gifford  Pinchot, 

Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Sir: 

We  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Sesqui-Centennial  Commission  created  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  1925. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  you  appointed  Mr.  Paul  Cret, 
Mr.  William  M.  Anderson,  and  Miss  Martha  G.  Thomas  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission.  Mr.  Cret  resigned  as  chairman  before 
the  actual  work  on  the  Building  and  exhibits  was  under  way.  On 
February  8,  1926,  he  was  succeeded  by  Honorable  Robert  Y. 
Stuart,  Secretary  of  Forests  and  Waters. 

The  time  was  short  at  the  best  for  the  erection  of  a building  and 
for  the  preparation  and  installation  of  exhibits  that  would  sym- 
bolize the  glory  and  achievements  that  are  Pennsylvania’s. 
Chairman  Stuart  went  directly  to  the  work  of  making  the  plans 
necessary  for  the  building  and  exhibits.  To  his  energy,  to  his  whole- 
some good  sense,  and  to  his  high  standards  of  public  service  the 
Commission  desires  to  pay  this  special  public  tribute. 

When  the  building  was  completed  and  the  exhibits  under  way, 
Secretary  Stuart  asked  to  be  relieved  of  his  chairmanship  be- 
cause of  pressing  departmental  duties,  and  you  placed  the  duties 
of  the  chairmanship  upon  Honorable  Clyde  L.  King  who,  as 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  had  from  the  first  been  chair- 
man of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Sesqui-Centennial  Exhibits 
and  Program. 

Despite  pressure  for  worthy  expenditures,  the  Commission  has 
kept  its  expenditures  within  its  appropriations  and  will  return 
an  unexpended  balance  of  about  $25,000  to  the  State  Treasury. 

As  Governor  and  as  a member  of  the  Commission  ex-officio, 
you  gave  liberally  of  your  time  and  effort  and  you  gave  under- 
standing support  to  the  endeavors  of  the  Commission  from  the 
first  to  the  last.  The  members  of  the  Commission  express  their 
cordial  appreciation  of  this  valuable  and  unfailing  helpfulness  to 
them. 


Clyde  L.  King 

Chairman 

William  M.  Anderson 

Secretary 

Martha  G.  Thomas 

Official  Hostess 
Harry  T.  Baxter 

Executive  Secretary 


The  Sesqui-Centennial 
Commission  of  the 
Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania. 
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The  Act  creating  the  Commission  follows  in  full: 

NO.  283-A 
AN  ACT 

Making  an  appropriation  to  a Commission,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
to  be  used  and  expended  for  and  toward  the  celebration  of  the  Sesqui- 
Centennial  anniversary  of  the  Independence  of . the  United  States  at 
Philadelphia. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  That  the  sum  of  one  million  dol- 
lars ($1,000,000)  is  hereby  appropriated  to  a commission,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  to  be  used  and  expended  for  and  to- 
ward the  celebration  of  the  Sesqui-Centennial  anniversary  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  at  Philadelphia. 

Section  2.  For  the  purpose  of  expending  the  appropriation 
made  by  this  act  and  arranging  for  an  appropriate  exhibit  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  celebration  of  the  Sesqui- 
Centennial  anniversary  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
at  Philadelphia,  the  Governor  shall  appoint  a commission  of  three 
persons,  of  whom  he  shall  designate  one  as  chairman  and  one  as 
secretary.  The  Governor  shall  be  ex-officio  a member  of  the  said 
commission. 

The  commission  appointed  as  herein  provided  shall  have  full 
authority  to  determine  the  manner  in  which  the  appropriation 
made  by  this  act  shall  be  expended,  and  may  in  its  discretion 
arrange  for  the  erection  of  a suitable  building,  to  be  known  as  the 
Pennsylvania  Building,  and  for  an  exhibit  of  the  resources,  manu- 
factures, industries,  agriculture,  and  other  activities  of  this  Com- 
monwealth and  its  people. 

Section  3.  The  money  appropriated  by  this  act  shall  be  ex- 
pended only  as  authorized  and  directed  by  the  said  commission, 
and  shall  be  drawn  from  the  State  Treasury  upon  warrants  of  the 
Auditor  General  drawn  upon  requisition  by  the  chairman  of  the 
said  commission,  countersigned  by  the  secretary  of  the  said  com- 
mission. 

Section  4.  All  work  and  materials  necessary  to  be  furnished  in 
connection  with  any  construction  work  done  under  authority  of 
this  act  shall  be  performed  and  furnished  under  contract  to  be 
given  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder  or  bidders  under  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  said  commission. 

Section  5.  The  Sesqui-Centennial  Exposition  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  strict  conformity  with  the  existing  laws  governing  Sun- 
day observance. 

Approved — The  24th  day  of  April,  A.D.  1925,  in  the  sum  of 
$750,000.  I withhold  my  approval  from  the  remainder  of  said 
appropriation  because  of  insufficient  State  revenue. 

Gifford  Pinchot. 
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Report  of  the 

Sesqui-Centennial  Commission  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

THE  first  duty  of  the  Commission  was  to  determine  a suit- 
able means  of  placing  before  the  public  exhibits  which  would 
portray  the  history,  resources,  industries  and  achievements 
of  this  Commonwealth. 

The  Commission  had  $750,000  available  for  expenditure.  The 
first  question  was  whether  space  could  be  rented  in  buildings  put 
up  by  the  Sesqui-Centennial  Commission  itself,  and  thus  avoid 
the  heavy  building  expense  and  leave  a sum  large  enough  for 
exhibits  that  would  be  far  more  comprehensive. 

Inquiry  was  made  at  once  as  to  whether  such  space  was  avail- 
able. The  following  is  the  reply  to  that  inquiry: 

“SESQUI-CENTENNIAL  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION 

Philadelphia,  1926 

January  28,  1926. 

Hon.  Gifford  Pinchot, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 

Executive  Mansion, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Sir: 

I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  communica- 
tion of  January  27th,  addressed  to  Mayor  Kendrick,  which,  in 
his  absence,  has  been  referred  to  me  as  Director-in-Chief  of  this 
Exposition  for  reply. 

The  contracts  for  space  already  signed  and  effective  fill  en- 
tirely the  main  exhibit  palaces,  and  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the 
Exposition  to  provide  adequate  space  for  the  Pennsylvania 
exhibit  in  any  one  of  the  main  exhibit  palaces. 

With  an  expression  of  my  most  distinguished  consideration, 
believe  me, 

Very  truly  yours, 

(sgnd)  Asher  C.  Baker, 

Director-in-Chief.” 
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^Pennsylvania  State  Building  as  viewed  from  the  court,  showing  on  the  left  the  outside  mural  on  the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of 
bidependence,  and  on  the  right  the  mural  on  the  signing  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


THE  BUILDING 

This  action  of  the  Mayor  made  it  necessary  for  the  Commission 
to  construct  a separate  building  in  which  to  house  the  State’s 
exhibits. 

To  this  end  the  services  of  Ralph  P.  Bencker,  Architect,  were 
secured.  To  his  talent  the  citizens  of  the  State  are  indebted  for 
the  design  of  the  beautiful  Pennsylvania  Building. 

The  plot  of  ground  set  aside  for  the  Pennsylvania  Building  was 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  Broad  Street  and  Pattison  Avenue. 

The  President  of  the  Exposition  himself  referred  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Building  as  “the  Gem  of  the  Exposition.” 


‘Planning  and  Constructing  the  Pudding 

The  building  symbolized  the  glory  of  Pennsylvania’s  contri- 
butions to  the  history  of  our  country — the  Commonwealth’s 
spiritual  and  material  wealth  and  progress.  No  forms  were 
borrowed  from  European  structures  to  make  the  building 
“Classic,”  nor  was  “Colonial”  precedent  followed.  Its  trend 
was  modern.  Its  dominant  note  was  the  vertical  motif,  a typical 
American  contribution  to  architectural  expression.  Thus,  being 
distinctly  American,  it  not  only  memorialized  an  event  of  150 
years  ago,  but  expressed  the  greatness  of  the  State  in  resources, 
industry,  culture,  government  and  art. 

The  building  was  built  around  a court,  120  feet  square,  entered 
from  Broad  Street  through  a wide  colonnade  of  15  bays  typifying 
the  original  colonies  of  which  Pennsylvania  was  the  Keystone 
State.  Flanking  the  court  and  extending  the  full  depth  of  the 
building  were  two  exhibition  halls  225  feet  long,  93  feet  wide  and 
43  feet  high. 

The  Broad  Street  facade  comprised  the  two  exhibition  halls 
with  gabled  ends  joined  by  tall  colonnades.  In  each  gable  were 
immense  niches  sheltering  heroic  groups  of  sculpture  representing 
“Industry”  and  “Agriculture,”  Pennsylvania’s  two  major  ac- 
tivities. 

As  one  passed  through  the  colonnade  with  its  richly  colored 
ceiling,  high  overhead  were  caught  glimpses  of  the  central  portion 
of  the  rotunda,  and  its  gilded  clerestory  pierced  with  designs  of  in- 
terlacing Keystone  shapes  filled  with  vari-colored  glass.  The  cen- 
tral feature  of  the  court  was  an  immense  pool.  Keystone  shaped, 
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in  which  were  reflected  the  fourteen  wall  panels  depicting  in  low 
relief  the  scenes  of  the  State’s  notable  history  from  the  time  of 
Penn  to  the  present  age;  and  in  the  center  of  all,  flanking  the 
entrance  to  the  rotunda,  were  pylons  each  containing  a colossal 
sculpture  figure  in  higher  relief,  one  a male,  the  other  a female, 
suggesting  the  equality  of  the  sexes. 

In  the  panel  above  the  columns  of  the  porch  was  the  coat-of- 
arms  of  Pennsylvania,  carved  in  colorful  cement.  Above  the 
doorways  was  a sculptured  frieze  of  figures  representing  the 
progress  of  mankind  since  Pennsylvania  became  a State,  and  this 
procession  was  taken  up  and  continued  above  the  numerous 
groups  of  doorways  in  the  several  parts  of  the  building.  Over  the 
front  and  rear  entrances  to  the  rotunda  were  screens  of  pierced 
plaster  in  delicate  interwoven  Keystone  designs  filled  with  glass. 
Around  the  sixteen-sided  rotunda  extended  two  9-foot  aisles  of 
slender  columns  supporting  an  arched  roof  beamed  and  panelled 
in  plaster. 

At  night  the  rose-tinted  building  was  painted  with  light  from 
concealed  reflectors.  The  intensity  of  illumination  made  the  great 
rotunda  tower  a glowing  torch.  Lesser  beams  directed  through 
the  skylights  created  the  same  pleasant  glowr  of  soft-colored  light 
that  played  about  the  walls  and  columns  by  day. 


The  Outside  Mut'als 

Each  of  the  outside  murals  portrayed  a memorable  event  in 
Pennsylvania’s  history. 

The  first  showed  Penn  receiving  the  charter  from. the  King  for 
lands  in  which  his  people  might  dwell  in  peace.  The  second  por- 
trayed Penn  landing  at  New  Castle  from  the  good  ship  “Wel- 
come” and  taking  possession  in  a ceremony  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Indians.  The  third  symbolized  the  various  people 
wdro  settled  in  Pennsylvania  with  Johan  Printz  as  the  first  Gov- 
ernor; the  fourth  depicted  the  clearing  of  woods  and  the  building 
of  cabins.  Then  came  a mural  suggestive  of  the  march  of  home- 
seekers  westward  in  their  Conestoga  wagons.  The  next  showed 
the  settlement  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  particularly  Fort 
Pitt.  These  murals  were  on  the  left  hand  court  wall  facing  the 
rotunda  and  in  general  represented  the  outstanding  events  in 
our  Colonial  life. 

On  the  court  wall  facing  the  rotunda  to  the  left  a large  mural 
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he  south  wing  of  the  Pennsylvania  Building  as  viewed  from  the  court,  showing  the  mural  decorations  as  listed  on  page  10. 
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he  north  wing  of  the  Pennsylvania  Building  as  viewed  from  the  court,  showing  the  mural  decorations  as  listed  on  page  13. 


depicted  the  Reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  the 
State  House  yard.  On  the  right  a mural  of  similar  size  told  of  the 
historic  Constitutional  Convention  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1787. 

The  murals  on  the  right  hand  court  wall  represented  the  fol- 
lowing events  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  typical  of  the  genius 
and  sentiments  of  her  people:  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1779;  the  War  of  1812  and  the  help  of  Pennsylvanians 
in  constructing  and  manning  Perry’s  fleet  on  Lake  Erie  in  1813; 
the  choice  of  Harrisburg  as  the  capital  of  the  State  in  1812;  the 
establishment  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  State  in  1834  with 
its  beginnings  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1740;  Lin- 
coln’s memorable  dedication  of  this  nation  to  a new  birth  of 
freedom  “that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth,”  and  a tribute  to  the 
Centennial  Celebration  of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence held  in  Philadelphia  in  1776. 

The  plans  for  the  Building  once  decided  upon,  advertisement 
was  duly  made  in  accordance  with  law  for  the  construction  of  the 
Building.  The  contract  was  awarded  to  the  F.  W.  Mark  Con- 
struction Company  as  the  lowest  and  best  bidder.  The  Building 
was  completed  in  record  time.  Mr.  William  M.  Anderson,  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission,  gave  capable  business  guidance  and 
advice,  particularly  with  reference  to  aiding  Mr.  Mark  in  his 
construction  work.  Due  mainly  to  his  keen  guidance,  the  Build- 
ing was  ready  for  its  formal  christening  on  May  fourteenth,  and 
for  its  formal  opening  on  May  thirty-first,  1926.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Building  was  christened  with  water  from  the  William  Penn 
Grant. 


THE  EXHIBITS 

The  architect  designed  and  the  contractor  erected  the  building. 
But  this  left  only  great  gray  walls  enclosing  the  rotunda  and  two 
great  exhibition  halls.  The  architect  had  planned,  to  be  sure,  the 
court  with  its  entrancing  pool,  the  murals  on  the  outside  walls 
symbolic  of  great  events  in  the  history  of  the  Keystone  State,  and 
he  had  created  the  central  dome  with  its  vari-colored  lights  that 
gave  aspiration  to  the  Building.  It  remained  to  turn  two  great 
gray  halls  into  attractive  homes  for  worthwhile  exhibits. 

The  Governor  named  a committee  of  his  cabinet  to  suggest 
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exposition  ideas  and  plans.  On  this  committee  were  the  Secre- 
taries of  Education,  Highways,  Welfare,  Labor  and  Industry, 
and  Forests  and  Waters,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth as  Chairman.  This  committee  received  and  made  sug- 
gestions for  exhibition  plans.  On  the  recommendation  of  this 
committee,  the  Commission  designated  Henry  N.  Woolman  as 
Director  of  Exhibits,  and  Captain  George  Harding  as  Director 
of  Art. 


The  If  ork  of  the  ‘ Director  of  Art 

The  duties  of  the  Director  of  Art  were: 

1.  To  provide  decorative  means  of  covering  the  rough  steel 
structure  ot  the  two  exhibition  wings  after  the  steel  columns, 
the  sheet  rock  wall  and  plank  roof  were  turned  over  by  the 
Architect  and  the  Builder. 

2.  To  plan  and  locate  the  space  allotment  allowred  the  Depart- 
ments of  Health,  Welfare,  Public  Instruction  and  Supreme 
Court  in  the  South  Wing;  and  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture, Forestry,  Highways,  Labor  and  Industry  in  the  North 
Wing. 

3.  To  study  the  material  each  department  desired  to  exhibit, 
to  revise  this  material  and  design  the  setting  for  proper  dis- 
play. 

4.  To  weld  the  various  department  exhibits  into  a unit  by 
means  of  proper  architectural  scale  and  treatment,  and  color 
effect. 

To  do  this  some  two  hundred  separate  working  drawings  were 
made  and  exhaustive  research  made  as  to  effects  and  materials 
that  could  be  obtained,  not  only  in  the  limited  time  allowed,  but 
for  the  price  permitted  by  the  budget. 

The  Director  of  Art  was  appointed  the  first  week  in  March  for 
a period  of  four  months.  In  that  short  time  the  designing  and 
execution  were  completed.  The  problem  called  for  the  largest 
size  canopies  to  cover  the  rough  ceiling,  and  for  the  largest  use 
of  celotex  wall-board  ever  made  in  a single  building. 

To  decorate  the  large  wall  surface,  painted  decorations  by 
Pennsylvania  artists  symbolized  the  exhibits.  The  artistic 
genius  of  the  Director  of  Art  gave  tone  and  character  to  the  Build- 
ing and  its  exhibits. 
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view  from  the  Rotunda  through  the  main  corridor,  showing  the  Mural  Painting 
by  Captain  Harding:  “ Pennsylvania's  Contribution  in  1918." 
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Special  Mural  Paintings  by  Distinguished  Pennsylvania 
Artists 

To  give  quality  and  character  to  the  large  wall  surfaces  and 
symbolize  each  distinctive  section  of  the  exhibits,  Messrs.  Harold 
McAllister  and  Arthur  Meltzer  painted  a forest  scene  covering 
the  entire  end  of  the  North  Wing  used  as  a background  for  the 
forest  exhibit.  The  canvas  was  ninety  feet  in  length.  It  depicted 
the  forests  of  Pennsylvania  in  three  epochs:  The  Primeval  Forest; 
the  Destruction  of  those  Forests  by  Cutting  and  by  Fire;  and 
the  Conservation  of  our  Forests  by  the  Methods  of  Today.  Near- 
by on  a side  wall  was  a delightful  mural,  “A  Wooded  Watershed,” 
by  Daniel  Garber.  Over  the  Agricultural  exhibit  and  in  view 
across  the  entire  building  through  the  rotunda  was  a mural  by 
Joseph  T.  Pearson,  Jr.,  depicting  “Harvesting.”  On  the  op- 
posite wall  through  the  rotunda  was  an  artistic  mural  by  Captain 
George  Harding  symbolizing  “Pennsylvania’s  Contributions  in 
1918  when  our  boys  returned  to  Europe  their  full  sacrifices  to  the 
Mother  Countries  of  the  American  people.”  Above  the  Health 
exhibit  symbolic  of  the  services  of  the  State  to  the  child  was  an 
inspiring  mural  by  Alice  Kent  Stoddard:  “The  State  and  the 
Individual.” 

The  artistic  genius  of  the  Director  of  Art  gave  tone  and  char- 
acter to  the  Building  and  its  exhibits. 

The  Director  of  Art  joins  with  the  Commission  in  expressing 
appreciation  of  the  talent  of  these  artists,  Joseph  Pearson,  Daniel 
Garber,  Alice  Kent  Stoddard  and  Harold  McAllister,  and  the 
assistants  who  gave  of  their  best  efforts;  and  of  the  interest  dis- 
played by  such  master  craftsmen  as  the  late  Joseph  Pennell, 
Samuel  Yellin  and  Sterling  Calder,  in  loaning  their  contributions 
to  the  Commission  for  the  duration  of  the  Exhibition. 


The  T)i rector  of  Exhibits 

Mr.  Henry  N.  Woolman  brought  to  his  position  as  Director  of 
Exhibits  a long  experience  in  large  business  affairs.  His  vision 
and  his  ideals  and  his  business  knowledge  soon  expressed  them- 
selves in  exhibits  symbolic  of  the  theme  the  Commission  felt 
should  pervade  the  whole  Building:  The  achievement  and  the 
glory  that  is  Pennsylvania’s. 
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zA  view  of  the  east  end  of  the  north  wing  showing  the  great  mural  painting  depict- 
ing the  Forest  Primeval,  Forest  Destruction  and  Forest  Conservation.  The  two 
models  of  fire  towers  are  shown,  and  in  the  foreground  are  cases  containing  the 
exhibits  of  the  Industrial  Arts  of  Pennsylvania. 
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With  a limited  appropriation  and  a limited  time  such  materials 
as  could  be  secured  at  short  notice  had  to  be  used. 

All  exhibits  had  to  be  planned  and  approved  and  the  work  had 
to  progress  as  the  building  was  being  completed. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Captain  Harding,  Director  of  Art, 
Mr.  Ralph  Sommers  designed  the  exhibits  and  bids  were  secured. 
Under  the  direct  supervision  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Patterson,  who  had 
charge  of  the  installation,  the  work  ot  installing  these  exhibits 
progressed  rapidly  and  accurately.  Mr.  Patterson’s  enthusiasm 
and  experience  enabled  both  the  building  'and  the  exhibit  con- 
tractors to  complete  their  work  in  harmony  with  one  another. 

1 he  scheme  of  decoration  of  the  sides  and  ceilings  of  the  entire 
building  was  a new  one  in  exhibition  halls,  and  when  completed 
it  added  materially  to  the  appearance  of  the  exhibits. 

The  Exhibits 

It  was  decided  to  group  the  exhibits  under: 

1.  The  Peoples  of  Pennsylvania. 

2.  Agriculture. 

3.  Natural  Resources. 

4.  Industry. 

5.  Transportation. 

6.  Health. 

7.  Education. 

8.  Welfare. 

9.  Art. 

10.  History. 


The  Founder  Feoples 

There  can  be  no  great  state  without  ample  natural  resources. 
But  a plenitude  of  natural  resources  will  not  make  a great  people. 
Pennsylvania  could  not  have  become  the  home  of  ten  million 
prosperous  people  in  so  short  a time  without  bountiful  gifts  of 
nature.  But  those  gifts  were  utilized  by  a hardworking,  God- 
fearing, law-abiding  people.  Pennsylvania’s  greatest  heritage  is 
the  lofty  ethical  and  religious  standards  of  those  peoples  who 
founded  the  Commonwealth. 

To  symbolize  this  heritage  a pylon  was  set  up  in  the  center  of 
the  North  Wing,  known  as  “The  People’s  Shrine.”  The  Shrine 
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was  colonial  in  design  but  colorful  with  the  flags  of  the  founder 
peoples  and  seals  of  Penn  and  the  Dutch  Indies  Co.,  which  were 
decorative  spots  on  the  entablature.  The  dome,  decorated  in 
gold  and  blue,  counted  as  pattern  against  the  blue  canopies  of  the 
roof.  The  founder  peoples  whose  names  appeared  thereon  were: 


Indian 

Swede 

Dutch 

English 


Scotch  Irish 
Welsh 
German 
Scotch 


French 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Negro 


Surrounding  this  Shrine  were  exhibits  of  historic  documents 
and  works  of  art  revealing  the  religious  spirit  and  the  craftsman- 
ship of  these  founder  peoples.  Such  exhibits  also  characterized 
the  rare  historic  documents  and  relics  that  found  their  place  in 
the  historical  exhibit  in  the  South  Wing. 


Natural  'Resources 

Pennsylvania’s  natural  resources  in  forests,  water,  minerals, 
fish  and  game  were  portrayed  in  the  east  end  of  the  North  Wing 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Building. 

In  the  background  was  the  large  painting  depicting  Penn’s 
Woods  in  three  epochs:  Primeval  Forests,  Forest  Destruction, 
and  Forest  Restoration. 

The  Primeval  Forest  scene  pictured  the  big  trees  which  at  one 
time  were  the  glory  of  Penn’s  Woods.  Underneath  was  a dense 
growth  of  beautiful  shrubs,  such  as  rhododendron  and  mountain 
laurel.  Flowing  through  this  luxuriant  growth -was  a sparkling 
stream  of  pure  water,  and  scattered  among  this  forest  growth  was 
representative  wild  life  of  the  State.  The  epoch  of  forest  destruc- 
tion showed  the  felling  of  big  trees,  logging  operations,  big  saw- 
mills, devastated  hillsides,  and  in  the  background  was  a raging 
forest  fire,  so  typical  of  the  forest  regions  of  Pennsylvania  fol- 
lowing the  great  lumbering  operations.  The  forest  restoration 
epoch  visualized  the  reforestation  work.  It  showed  flourishing 
forests,  some  of  them  planted,  others  nature-made.  Amidst  these 
beautiful  and  well-cared-for  forest  scenes  were  supplies  of  pure 
water  and  streams,  whose  flow  was  regulated  by  a complete  forest 
cover,  and  mounted  specimens  of  typical  Pennsylvania  wild  life. 
In  actual  reforestration  work  75,000,000  trees  have  already  been 
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A.  model  public  camp  site  in  the  Forest  Exhibit , located  at  the  base  of  that  section  of  the  painting  showing  Reforestation  through  Con- 
servation. 


supplied  for  use  on  wood  lot  and  forest  in  Pennsylvania  by  the 
nurseries  maintained  by  the  Forestry  Department. 

The  beautiful  lunette  by  Paul  Garber,  placed  on  the  North 
wall,  symbolized  “The  Natural  Resources”  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Among  the  features  of  the  exhibit  proper  were  two  half-size 
forest  hre  towers,  typical  of  the  116  towers  which  now  comprise 
the  Pennsylvania  lire  tower  system.  In  the  foreground  of  the 
exhibit  were  several  hundred  living  evergreen  trees,  chiefly  white 
pine,  red  pine,  hemlock,  arbor  vitae,  and  spruce.  All  of  these 
trees  are  typical  of  the  native  forests  of  Pennsylvania  and  those 
now  used  in  the  extensive  reforestration  work  that  is  State-wide. 
Each  kind  ot  tree  was  carefully  labeled.  Labels  were  also  pro- 
vided for  all  other  features  of  the  exhibit,  so  that  those  passing 
could  interpret  the  story  of  Penn’s  Woods. 

Another  feature  of  the  exhibit  was  a typical  camping  site, 
suggestive  of  the  camping  facilities  that  are  now  being  rapidly 
developed  in  the  State  forests.  In  1926  nearly  a million  people 
used  the  State  forests  of  Pennsylvania,  and  forest  officials  believe 
that  next  year  the  million  mark  will  be  passed. 

The  magnitude  and  relative  importance  of  the  mineral  industry 
of  Pennsylvania  was  shown  by  a gold-plated  obelisk,  twelve  feet 
high,  representing  the  value  of  two  days’  output  of  her  mining 
and  metallurgy  ($16,000,000),  equal  to  a year’s  output  of  her 
forests  and  a month’s  output  of  her  farms.  The  exhibit,  by  pic- 
tures, charts  and  diagrams,  emphasized  that  mining  is  the  basis 
of  two-thirds  of  Pennsylvania’s  industry;  that  in  values  from  her 
mines  Pennsylvania  equals  any  three  other  States  together,  and 
exceeds  England,  Germany,  France  or  any  other  single  country; 
that  annually  she  digs  one-fifth  of  the  world’s  supply  of  coal, 
enough  to  fill  a train  reaching  twice  around  the  world;  that  she 
produces  more  power  than  New  York  and  New  England  together, 
and  leads  all  States  in  the  production  of  cement,  raw  clay,  coal, 
coke,  ferro  alloys,  pig  iron,  mineral  paints,  sand  and  gravel,  slate 
and  stone. 

Another  feature  of  the  exhibit  was  a model  of  one  of  the  State 
Game  Refuges  surrounded  by  public  hunting  grounds.  The 
model  represented  an  area  of  29,000  acres  of  land,  principally 
forest  land.  The  model  was  a rather  accurate  reproduction  of  the 
southwestern  corner  of  Shippen  Township,  Cameron  County, 
Pennsylvania.  Approximately  10,000  acres  of  land  reproduced 
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in  the  model  are  the  property  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, purchased  by  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners  from 
funds  provided  by  the  sale  of  hunting  licenses,  and  are  called 
State  Game  Lands.  A game  refuge  of  2,507  acres  is  maintained 
upon  this  purchased  area.  No  hunting  is  permitted  within  the 
refuge,  and  wild  life  is  thus  conserved  and  given  a chance  to 
propagate  under  natural  conditions.  As  game  increases  in  these 
refuges  it  spreads  to  the  surrounding  territory,  where  it  may  be 
killed  legally  in  the  open  season.  This  tract  is  one  of  twelve  tracts 
purchased  by  the  Game  Commission  upon  which  to  establish 
game  refuges.  The  total  area  of  these  twelve  tracts  aggregates 
92,588  acres  purchased  at  a total  cost  of  $283,439.02.  The  model 
showed  a game  refuge  keeper’s  headquarters,  fire  observation 
tower,  hunting  camps  on  lands  adjoining  State  Game  Lands, 
streams,  burned-over  land,  and  special  plots  of  ground  sown  to 
grain  to  provide  additional  food  for  wild  life. 


Labor  and  Industry 

The  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry’s  participation  in  the 
exhibits  was  three-fold: 

1.  The  exhibit  of  Pennsylvania’s  manufacturers  and  manu- 
factured products  in  the  Pennsylvania  Building. 

2.  The  National  Safety  Exhibit  in  the  Education  Building. 

3.  A four-reel  motion  picture  film  for  display  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Building. 

Exhibit  of  Pennsylvania’s  Manufacturers  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Building 

The  purpose  back  of  this  exhibit  was  to  demonstrate  clearlv 
the  magnitude  and  diversity  of  Pennsylvania’s  manufacturing 
industries,  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the  State  so  largely  de- 
pends. The  products  were  displayed  in  such  a way  as  to  reflect 
the  glory  of  both  the  manufacturing  interests  and  those  who 
labored  to  produce  them. 

The  exhibit  was  developed  around  a central  piece,  representing 
an  oldtime  forge,  emblematic  of  Pennsylvania's  early  supremacy 
in  the  iron  industry.  Immediately  in  front  of  this  forge  was 
placed  the  original  Kelly  Converter,  first  operated  at  the  Cam- 
bria Iron  Works,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  in  1861.  This  was  the  pioneer 
steel  converter  of  the  United  States. 
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The  continued  supremacy  of  the  State  in  the  iron  anti  steel  in- 
dustry was  portrayed  through  the  use  of  three  enlargements  of 
Joseph  Pennell’s  etchings,  which  were  displayed  in  the  center  of 
the  back  wall  of  the  exhibit.  The  theme  of  these  etchings  is 
“The  Wonder  of  Work,”  and  they  represent  steel  mills,  hammer 
shops  and  ship  yards. 

Framing  Pennell’s  etchings  on  either  side  were  wall  displays 
of  fabrics  manufactured  in  the  textile  industries  of  Pennsylvania 
and  emblematic  of  the  leadership,  diversity  and  excellence  of 
these  industries.  Tapestries,  draperies,  floor  coverings  and  other 
fabrics  were  utilized. 

The  floor  of  the  exhibit  was  utilized  to  display  Pennsylvania 
manufactured  products  of  large  variety.  Along  the  rear  wall  were 
a series  of  cases  displaying  diversified  manufactured  products. 
Immediately  above  these  an  endless  chain  carried  a series  of 
approximately  one  hundred  and  fifty  miniature  displays  of  na- 
tionally advertised  Pennsylvania  products,  which  displays  were 
developed  by  the  manufacturers  particularly  for  this  exhibit. 
This  moving  conveyor  gave  the  best  opportunity  to  impress  the 
visitor  with  the  extreme  diversity  of  the  products  manufactured 
within  the  State. 

In  the  cases  in  the  foreground  of  the  exhibit  the  following  prod- 
ucts, in  which  the  State  excels,  wrere  included:  Silks,  leathers, 
hats,  glassware,  yarns,  textile  goods,  awnings,  upholstery,  tapestry 
materials,  cork  products,  linoleum,  watches,  surveying  instru- 
ments, model  street  car,  model  locomotive,  model  of  railway 
gunmounts,  wire  rope,  electrical  cables,  food  products,  toys, 
games,  children’s  clothes,  men’s,  children’s  and  ladies’  stockings, 
iron  and  steel  products,  machine  tools. 

In  all,  175  manufacturers  furnished  material  for  this  exhibit. 
They  represented  45  cities  and  towns  within  the  State.  The  co- 
operation of  these  manufacturers  was  wholehearted,  and  was 
secured  through  personal  contact  and  a general  invitation  to 
participate  extended  through  the  press  of  the  State,  chambers  of 
commerce  and  manufacturers’  organizations.  The  complete  list 
of  those  who  furnished  material  for  the  exhibit  follows: 

Acorn  Glove  Company,  Palm,  Pennsylvania.  American  Nickel  Corporation, 
Clearfield,  Pennsylvania.  Animal  Trap  Company  of  America,  Lititz,  Pennsyl- 
vania. American  Chain  Company,  Inc.,  Braddock  and  York,  Pennsylvania. 
American  Sheet  & Tin  Plate  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Armstrong 
Cork  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Armstrong  Cork  Company, 
Linoleum  Division,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  American  Pulley  Company, 
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Philadelphia.  Atwater  Kent  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia.  Alumi- 
num Company  of  America,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Atlas  Portland  Cement 
Company,  Northampton,  Pennsylvania.  American  Lime  & Stone  Company, 
Bellefonte,  Pennsylvania.  Autocar  Company,  Philadelphia.  Atmore  and 
Son,  Philadelphia.  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Wm.  Ayres  and  Sons,  Inc.,  Philadelphia.  Abraham  Cox  Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Berkshire  Knitting  Mills,  Reading,  Pennsylvania.  Brown  Engineering 
Company,  Reading,  Pennsylvania.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania.  The  George  W.  Blabon  Company,  Philadelphia.  The  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia.  Blystone  Manufacturing  Company,  Cam- 
bridge Springs,  Pennsylvania.  The  Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia.  Buek  and  Company,  Philadelphia.  Blaisdell  Pencil 
Company,  Philadelphia.  D.  Bacon  Company,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 
The  J.  G.  Brill  Company,  Philadelphia.  Brilliant  Manufacturing  Company, 
Philadelphia.  Belber  Trunk  & Bag  Company,  Philadelphia.  Bryce  Brothers 
Company,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pennsylvania. 

Conestoga  Cotton  Mills,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  Cadet  Knitting  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia.  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
The  John  Call  Company,  Philadelphia.  Cochrane  Corporation,  Philadelphia. 
Congoleum  Company,  Inc.,  Philadelphia.  Craftex  Mills,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 
The  Penn  Chemical  Company,  Philadelphia. 

Devine  and  Yungel  Shoe  Mfg.  Company  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  Dia- 
mond State  Fibre  Company,  Bridgeport,  Pennsylvania.  Delta  File  Works, 
Philadelphia. 

Edison  Lamp  Works,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania.  The  E.  T.  Shoe  Company, 
Elizabethtown,  Pennsylvania.  The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Company, 
Philadelphia.  Otto  Eisenlohr  & Bros.,  Philadelphia.  The  Enterprise  Mfg. 
Company  of  Penna.,  Philadelphia. 

Follmer,  Clogg  & Company,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  S.  B.  & B.  W. 
Fleisher,  Inc.,  Philadelphia.  Fels  and  Company,  Philadelphia.  Freihofer 
Baking  Company,  Philadelphia.  Frank  H.  Fleer  Corporation,  Philadelphia. 
Franklin  Cushion  & Drapery  Company,  Philadelphia. 

P.  H.  Glatfelter  Company,  Spring  Grove,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Hubley  Manufacturing  Company,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  Hays 
Manufacturing  Company,  Erie,  Pennsylvania.  Hires-Turner  Glass  Company, 
Philadelphia.  The  W.  O.  Hickok  Manufacturing  Company,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania.  H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Hammer- 
mill  Paper  Company,  Erie,  Pennsylvania.  Harrisburg  Pipe  & Pipe  Bending 
Company,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  Hazard  Manufacturing  Company, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania.  Hardwick  and  Magee  Company,  Philadelphia. 
Hazel-Atlas  Glass  Company,  Washington,  Pennsylvania.  Hershey  Chocolate 
Company,  Hershey,  Pennsylvania.  Charles  H.  Hires  Company,  Philadelphia. 
Huston  Manufacturing  Company,  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  Hess  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Philadelphia.  Hamilton  Watch  Company,  Lancaster,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Impression  Products  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Individual 
Drinking  Cup  Company,  Easton,  Pennsylvania.  International  Motor  Com- 
pany, Allentown,  Pennsylvania. 

Jackson  Manufacturing  Company,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  Jones  & 
Laughlin,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Klein  Chocolate  Company,  Inc.,  Elizabethtown,  Pennsylvania.  Keasbey 
& Mattison  Company,  Ambler,  Pennsylvania.  Keystone  Lantern  Company, 
Tacony,  Philadelphia. 

W.  W.  Lawrence  & Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Landis  Machine 
Company,  Waynesboro,  Pennsylvania.  James  Lees  & Sons  Company,  Bridge- 
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port,  Pennsylvania.  The  Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company,  Allentown, 
Pennsylvania.  Link  Belt  Company,  Philadelphia.  Lycoming  Rubber  Com- 
pany, Williamsport,  Pennsylvania.  The  Lorain  Steel  Company,  Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania.  Leedom  and  Company,  Bristol,  Pennsylvania.  John  T. 
Lewis  and  Bros.  Company,  Philadelphia.  Lehigh  Silk  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc., 
Philadelphia.  Wm.  H.  Luden,  Inc.,  Reading,  Pennsylvania. 

Moorehead  Knitting  Company,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  H.  K.  Mulford 
Company,  Philadelphia.  Moore  Push-Pin  Company,  Philadelphia.  Martex 
Towel  Company,  Philadelphia.  The  Midvale  Company,  Philadelphia. 

North  Bros.  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia.  National  Tube  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  The  Narrow  Fabric  Company,  Reading, 
Pennsylvania.  New  York  Wire  Cloth  Company,  York,  Pennsylvania.  Na- 
tional Slate  Association,  Philadelphia.  Northern  Equipment  Company,  Erie, 
Pennsylvania.  Nice  Ball  Bearing  Company,  Nicetown,  Philadelphia.  The 
New  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  Palmerton,  Pennsylvania. 

Oehrle  Bros.  Company,  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia  Tapestry  Mills,  Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Page  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  Monessen, 
Pennsylvania.  Penna.  Canners  Association,  New  Freedom,  Pennsylvania. 
The  Pfaltzgrafif  Pottery  Company,  York,  Pennsylvania.  Planters  Nut  & 
Chocolate  Company,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania.  Pine  Tree  Silk  Mill,  Phila- 
delphia. Pioneer  Suspender  Company,  Philadelphia.  Penna.  Salt  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia  Storage  Battery  Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Quaker  City  Quality  Cracker  Company,  Philadelphia. 

Reading  Steel  Casting  Company,  Reading,  Pennsylvania.  Reading  Hard- 
ware Company,  Reading,  Pennsylvania.  C.  A.  Reed  Company,  Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania.  Ruud  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia.  Reymer  and 
Brothers,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  The  Robertson  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  A.  J.  Reach  Company,  Philadelphia.  Wm.  Ritter  and  Brother, 
Philadelphia. 

Stehli  Silks  Corporation,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  Sheppard  and  Myers, 
Inc.,  Hanover,  Pennsylvania.  Scott  Paper  Company,  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 
J.  B.  Stetson  Company,  Philadelphia.  Swift  and  Company,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania.  R.  F.  Sedgley,  Inc.,  Philadelphia.  Smaltz-Goodwin  Company, 
Philadelphia.  Sauquoit  Silk  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia.  Simplex 
Radio  Company,  Philadelphia.  Schoenhut  Company,  Philadelphia. 

Tinius  Olsen  Testing  Machine  Company,  Philadelphia. 

U.  S.  Glass  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  The  Union  Switch  & 
Signal  Company,  Swissvale,  Pennsylvania.  U.  S.  Refractories  Corporation, 
Mount  Union,  Pennsylvania.  U.  S.  Sand  Paper  Company,  Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania. 

Vanity  Fair  Silk  Mills,  Reading,  Pennsylvania.  The  Viscose  Company, 
Marcus  Hook  and  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania. 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Willson 
Goggles,  Inc.,  Reading,  Pennsylvania.  Wolverine  Supply  & Manufacturing 
Company,  N.  S.  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Westinghouse  Electric  & Manu- 
facturing Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Mathias  Schmidt,  Phila- 
delphia. H.  O.  Wilbur  and  Sons,  Philadelphia.  Westinghouse  Union  Battery 
Company,  Swissvale,  Pennsylvania.  Stephen  F.  Whitman  and  Son,  Inc., 
Philadelphia.  Wincroft  Stove  Works,  Middletown,  Pennsylvania.  Wetherill 
and  Brother,  Philadelphia.  John  C.  Winston  Company,  Philadelphia.  Warren- 
Knight  Company,  Philadelphia.  Weaver  Piano  Company,  Inc.,  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

York  Safe  and  Lock  Company,  York,  Pennsylvania.  York  Chemical  Works, 
York,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Samuel  Yellin,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell, 
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Philadelphia.  The  Griswold  Manufacturing  Company,  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 
Geo.  Royle  and  Company,  Philadelphia.  Thos.  L>.  Richardson  & Company, 
Philadelphia.  Berkley  Knitting  Company,  Philadelphia.  A.  W.  Straub  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia.  Buckvvalter  Stove  Company,  Royersford,  Pennsylvania. 
McCrosky  Tool  Corporation,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania.  Fayette  R.  Plumb, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia.  R.  T.  French  Company,  Philadelphia.  Cold  Blast  Feather 
Company,  Philadelphia.  International  Mica  Company,  Philadelphia.  Breyer 
Ice  Cream  Company,  Philadelphia.  David  Lupton’s  Sons  Company,  Philadel- 
phia. Roseman  Bros.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia.  The  Carpenter  Steel  Company, 
Reading,  Pennsylvania.  Hughes  and  Bradley  Company,  Philadelphia.  Orinoka 
Mills,  Philadelphia.  Congress  Cigar  Company,  Philadelphia.  Kennett  Can- 
ning Company,  Kennett  Square,  Pennsylvania.  Mate  Corporation  of  America, 
York,  Pennsylvania. 


Safety  Exhibit  in  the  Education  \ Building 

The  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  sponsored  and  de- 
veloped a National  Safety  Exhibit1  in  the  Education  Building. 
Approximately  4,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  was  granted  this 
exhibit  free  of  charge  by  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Wilson,  Director  of 

1 Material  for  National  Safety  Exhibit  was  furnished  by  the  following: 

The  Lorain  Steel  Company,  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania.  The  Carpenter 
Steel  Company,  Reading,  Pennsylvania.  The  Midvale  Steel  Company,  Nice- 
town,  Philadelphia.  National  Safety  Council,  108  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  National  Safety  Council,  Education  Division.  120  West  42nd  Street, 
New  York  City.  The  Insurance  Co.  of  North  America,  16th  & Arch  Streets, 
Philadelphia.  The  American  Rolling  Mill  Company,  Middletown,  Ohio.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Philadelphia.  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad,  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  Philadelphia  & Reading  Railroad,  Reading,  Pennsylvania.  Charles 
Lentz  and  Sons,  33  South  17th  Street,  Philadelphia.  The  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
of  Pennsylvania,  261  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia.  American  Abrasive 
Metal  Company,  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City.  Aetna  Casualty  & 
Insurance  Company,  Hartford,  Connecticut.  F.  H.  Wheeler  Mfg.  Company, 
215  West  Huron  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Industrial  Products  Company, 
3729  Old  York  Road,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  W.  H.  McNutt,  83  Chambers  Street, 
New  York  City.  The  Morrison  Safety  Ladder  Foot  Suction  Grip  Company, 
Lowell,  Massachusetts.  American  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Company, 
1034  Public  Ledger  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Citizens  Safety  Committee,  Philadel- 
phia Chamber  of  Commerce,  12th  & Walnut  Streets,  Philadelphia.  Mine 
Safety  Appliances  Company,  Braddock  Ave.  & Thomas  Boulevard,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  Norwich  Wire  Works,  Inc.,  Norwich,  N.  Y.  Murray  Safety- 
Sling  Company,  Inc.,  40  Water  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Penna.  The  Patent 
Scaffolding  Company,  2835  Bridge  Street,  Philadelphia.  Standard  Safety- 
Equipment  Company,  410  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois.  The 
Surty-  Mfg.  Company,  Inc.,  4127-4129  Kinzie  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Uni- 
versal Safety  Tread  Company,  40  Court  Street,  Boston  9,  Massachusetts. 
American  Optical  Company,  70  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York  City.  Hol- 
comb Safety  Garment  Company,  128  North  Jefferson  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Carnegie  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Penna.  The  Safety- 
Equipment  Service  Company,  1228  St.  Clair  Avenue,  N.  E.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
The  George  W.  Perks  Company,  Akron,  Ohio.  Western  Electric  Company, 
195  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Edison  Lamp  Works,  Harrison,  N.  J.  Gard- 
ner Manufacturing  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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Education  and  Social  Economy  of  the  Sesqui-Centennial  Ex- 
position.1 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Sesqui-Centennial  Commission  pro- 
vided the  funds  for  the  erection  of  the  booths,  pillars  and  aisle 
markers,  as  well  as  for  certain  of  the  operating  expenses. 

As  one  entered  the  main  entrance  of  the  Education  Building  a 
flashing  red  signal  from  a railroad  crossing  semaphore  attracted 
his  attention.  This  hashing  signal  marked  the  safe  crossing  ex- 
hibit of  the  three  railroads  entering  Philadelphia,  which  formed 
the  first  section  of  the  National  Safety  Exhibit.  By  means  of  a 
working  model  the  dangers  of  the  railroad  crossings  were  clearly 
indicated. 

The  next  section  of  the  exhibit  was  devoted  to  highway  safety. 
Various  phases  ot  highway  accidents  were  illustrated,  particu- 
larly collisions.  Maps  showing  location  of  all  highway  accidents 
in  Philadelphia  were  included.  Contributions  to  this  section  of 
the  exhibit  were  made  by  the  Citizens’  Safety  Committee  of  the 
Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Highway  Department  and  the  American  Mutual  Liability  In- 
surance Company  of  Philadelphia. 

The  next  section  of  the  exhibit  was  devoted  to  industrial  safety 
and  comprised  many  models,  safety  appliances  and  safety  de- 
vices to  illustrate  industrial  safety  steps  which  have  been  found 
to  be  practicable. 

A model  factory  and  a model  elevator  showed  safe  and  unsafe 
conditions  in  the  factory  and  the  proper  appliance  which  should 

1 The  Arrangement  of  this  exhibit  was  developed  by  and  material  displayed 
secured  through  a committee  composed  of  the  following:  Richard  H.  Lans- 
burgh,  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Industry,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  Chairman. 
W.  H.  Cameron,  Managing  Director,  National  Safety  Council,  Chicago,  111. 
\V.  R.  Kelly,  Citizens’  Safety  Committee,  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
II.  W.  Forster,  Representing  Pennsylvania  Society  Safety  Engineers  and 
Philadelphia  Safety  Council.  T.  H.  Carrow,  President,  Philadelphia  Safety 
Council.  B.  G.  Eynon,  Registrar  of  Motor  Vehicles,  Department  of  High- 
ways, Harrisburg.  J.  S.  Spicer,  Department  of  Labor  & Industry,  Harrisburg, 
Secretary. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  members  of  the  general  committee,  a sub- 
committee assisted  Mr.  Spicer  in  arranging  the  various  features  of  the  section 
on  industrial  safety.  This  sub-committee  was  as  follows:  Charles  T.  Miley, 
Carpenter  Steel  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.  Ira  V.  Kepner,  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Philadelphia.  J.  P.  Mucld,  Midvale  Steel  Co.,  Nicetown, 
Philadelphia.  D.  C.  Thomas,  Lorain  Steel  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa.  C.  C.  Black, 
Assistant  Supervising  Inspector,  Labor  and  Industry,  Philadelphia. 
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be  placed  on  all  elevators  to  insure  safety.  There  was  an  exhibit 
of  safe  and  unsafe  hand  tools;  another  of  saw  guards  and  safety 
bulletins;  another  of  safe  scaffolds. 

Protective  clothing  for  the  use  of  persons  who  handle  molten 
metal  was  shown  by  a group  of  dummies  dressed  in  protective 
clothing.  The  importance  of  safety  in  steel  mills  was  shown  by  an 
elaborate,  small-sized  model  of  a rolling  mill  in  which  safety 
features  were  emphasized  by  being  painted  green.  The  necessity 
of  preventing  eye  injuries  was  illustrated  by  means  of  posters, 
samples  of  goggles  that  have  saved  workmen’s  eyes  and  new 
standard  goggles.  Emphasis  was  laid  in  this  portion  of  the  ex- 
hibit upon  the  large  number  of  accidents  that  occur  as  the  result 
of  falls.  An  elaborate  panel  showed  many  of  the  safety  appliances 
used  in  the  electrical  industry  to  protect  workmen  from  electrical 
hazards.  There  was  an  effective  exhibit  of  first-aid  methods  and 
materials.  One  series  of  exhibits  showed  the  minimum  first-aid 
equipment  which  should  be  found  in  a factory  in  which  more  than 
300  persons  are  employed,  and  another  showed  the  necessary 
first-aid  equipment  for  a smaller  factory. 

A series  of  six  charts  prepared  especially  for  this  exhibit  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  gave  information  concerning  the 
operation  of  the  compensation  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  advantages  of  good  illumination  as  a means  of  accident 
prevention  were  shown  by  models.  A complete  exhibit  of  various 
resuscitation  and  rescue  apparatus  was  shown. 

Safety  in  the  home  was  illustrated  by  the  most  elaborate  model 
in  the  whole  exhibit.  This  model  consisted  of  a three-story  minia- 
ture double  house  built  in  such  a manner  that  it  was  possible  to 
see  the  interior  of  various  rooms,  as  well  as  appliances  therein, 
and  in  addition  it  was  possible  to  see  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ings and  the  safety  features  which  should  be  incorporated  in  the 
construction  of  any  dwelling.  Stress  was  placed  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  homes  free  from  rubbish  and  the  necessity  for 
proper  installing  and  protecting  electrical  appliances. 

Safety  instruction  in  the  school  and  the  development  of  child 
safety  were  adequately  portrayed  in  two  booths  arranged  by  the 
Education  Division  of  the  National  Safety  Council.  These 
booths  portrayed  the  various  hazards  to  which  children  are  sub- 
ject and  the  various  means  of  educating  children  in  safety  meas- 
ures. 

Throughout  the  whole  exhibit,  upon  the  walls  of  the  various 
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sections,  oil  paintings  covering  safety  subjects  were  displayed 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  National  Safety  Council. 

A complete  list  of  those  who  assisted  in  the  development  of  the 
National  Safety  Exhibit  through  furnishing  materials  is  appended 
herewith. 

Motion  Picture,  “Help  Yourself” 

The  department  motion  picture  which  was  showm  together 
with  those  of  other  departments  in  the  motion  picture  room  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Building  was  entitled  “Help  Yourself.”  The  cen- 
tral theme  of  this  picture  was  Safety,  and  the  protection  and 
conservation  of  the  lives  and  health  of  the  workers. 

Meeting  in  the  Pennsylvania  Building 

The  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  on  October  21st,  1926, 
held  a Luncheon  Meeting  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  its  Bureau 
of  Women  and  Children  in  the  Pennsylvania  Building.  The 
effective  surroundings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Building  lent  peculiar 
interest  to  this  important  meeting  of  prominent  women  from 
throughout  Pennsylvania. 


Agricu  Iture 

The  agricultural  exhibit  portrayed  the  chief  characteristics  of 
Pennsylvania’s  agriculture:  diversity,  stability,  market  accessi- 
bility, and  permanence. 

A large  State  map  over  the  exhibit  featured  the  location,  di- 
versity and  extent  of  crops  produced,  the  livestock  industry  and 
the  markets  for  farm  products. 

The  Larmstead 

The  exhibit  proper  typified  a farmstead  scene,  portraying  sec- 
tion of  a milk  house,  barn,  kitchen  of  the  home,"  machine  shed, 
corn  crib,  and  fruit  and  vegetable  storage  house. 

The  farm  home  is  the  center  of  the  entire  farm  unit;  therefore 
the  home  took  the  center  of  this  exhibit.  Through  delineascope 
pictures  the  story  of  the  changes  in  the  farm  home  and  its  con- 
veniences was  told. 

C ROPS 

Diversity  of  crops  and  proper  rotation  is  characteristic  and 
basic  in  the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility,  as  well  as  being  to  the 
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view  of  part  of  the  Agricultural  Exhibit,  with  the  mural  emphasizing  the  outstanding  features  of  Pennsylvania' s Agriculture 


advantage  of  both  producer  and  consumer.  Lantern  slides  of  150 
pictures  portrayed  the  development  and  importance  of  cereals, 
fruits,  vegetables  and  other  crops  throughout  the  State. 

Livestock 

The  product  of  80  percent,  of  the  improved  land  area  in  the 
State  is  utilized  and  marketed  through  livestock.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  livestock  as  a major  feature  in  maintaining  soil 
fertility,  establishing  good  farm  buildings,  and  making  a profit 
to  the  farmer  was  told  in  four  sets  of  slides,  200  pictures,  depicting 
the  development  and  progress  of  the  poultry,  swine,  beef,  horse 
and  dairy  industries. 

The  Farm  Equipment 

An  ox  cart  filled  anti  surrounded  by  equipment  necessary  for  a 
farm  100  to  150  years  ago  contrasted  vividly  the  simplicity  and 
inexpensive  equipment  for  farming  requiring  maximum  hand 
labor  then  as  compared  with  the  present. 

Evolution  in  power  on  the  farm  was  strikingly  presented  by  a 
horse  tread  power  representing  an  early  unit  of  horse  power,  com- 
pared with  a one-horse  power  gasoline  engine,  a later  unit,  and  a 
one-horse  power  small  electric  motor,  the  most  modern  unit. 

Agricultural  Week  Activities 

October  25th  to  30th  was  Agricultural  Week  at  the  Sesqui- 
Centennial.  The  Department,  in  co-operation  with  the  Sesqui- 
Centennial  Commission,  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  County  Horticultural  Association 
in  Adams,  Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware,  Franklin,  Indiana,  Lan- 
caster, Lehigh  and  York  Counties,  co-operating  with  the  State 
Horticultural  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Pennsylvania 
Potato  Growers’  Association,  the  Pennsylvania  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, the  Philadelphia  Co-operative  Mushroom  Growers’  Associa- 
tion, Pennsylvania  Millers’  Association,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Bakers’  Association,  arranged  instructive  programs  and  exhibits 
featuring  the  extent  and  quality  of  Pennsylvania  farm  production. 

Each  day  of  “Agricultural  Week”  wras  especially  designated. 
Thus,  Monday  was  Cereal  Day;  Tuesday,  Grange  Day;  Thurs- 
day, Poultry  and  Dairy  Day;  Friday,  Potato  Day;  and  Satur- 
day, Apple  Day. 
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Special  Farm  Exhibits 

The  exhibits  featured  throughout  the  week  centered  tor  the 
most  part  about  the  products  which  were  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion on  special  days. 

Educational  Exhibit 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  and  this  Department  had  edu- 
cational exhibits  showing  the  numerous  activities  carried  on  by 
these  two  public  agencies.  v 

Pennsylvania  State  College  Exhibit 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Collegt^in  pictures  and  charts  told  the 
story  of  what  fertilizers  do  when  Applied  to  farm  and  market 
garden  crops,  and  of  the  effect  of  spraying  in  the  improvement  of 
yield  and  quality  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Doctor  C.  F.  Noll’s  work  in  breeding  the  high  yielding  va- 
rieties of  Pennsylvania  44  wheat  and  Keystone  and  Patterson 
oats  was  shown  by  pictures. 

There  were  lacquer  mounts  of  insects  injurious  to  truit  and 
farm  and  garden  crops.  These  came  from  the  department  of 
entomology  and  zoology  at  the  college. 

The  college  botany  and  plant  pathology  department  arranged 
an  impressive  exhibit,  showing  the  damage  caused  by  the  ravag- 
ing work  of  plant  diseases. 


High  ways 

The  Highway  exhibit  contained  three  distinct  and  unique 
features  besides  a collection  of  several  dozen  framed  enlargements 
of  photographs  taken  along  State  highway  routes. 

The  features  of  the  exhibit  were  the  transportation  model,  the 
relief  model  map,  showing  the  State  highway  routes,  and  the  map 
showing  motor  vehicle  traffic  on  the  State  highway  system,  in 
relation  to  population,  location  of  natural  resources  and  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  developments. 

The  transportation  model  was  twelve  feet  high  and  thirty  feet 
long,  with  a ten-foot  semi-circular  painted  canvas  drop  blending 
with  the  model,  showing  typical  features  of  Pennsylvania  scenery. 
The  model  included  all  existing  modes  of  transportation,  com- 
prising the  railroad,  canal,  high  speed  trolley,  airplane  and  the 
network  of  highways  reaching  into  every  corner. 
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A modern  State  highway,  involving  the  construction  to  grade 
of  hard-surfaced  pavement  with  the  necessary  cuts  and  fills  and 
relocations  incident  to  attaining  directness  between  larger  centers 
of  population  for  through  traffic  and  providing  economical  motor 
vehicle  operating  costs  and  sufficient  strength  to  carry  the  heavy 
loads  incident  to  truck  and  bus  traffic,  was  contrasted  with  the 
local  roads  in  their  general  state  of  disrepair,  dust  and  mud. 

The  existing  methods  were  illustrated  for  safeguarding  traffic 
on  curves  and  hills  and  at  intersecting  roads  by  guard  rail,  warn- 
ing signs,  traffic  lines  and  especially  designed  warning  signs 
painted  on  the  pavement  surface. 

The  model  illustrated  the  advantage  of  improved  roads  to 
agriculture  and  to  rural  schools.  It  showed  the  consolidated 
school  located  at  intersecting  roads,  as  contrasted  with  the  “little 
red  school  house”  appearing  on  the  outlying  unimproved  road. 
High  tension  electrical  transmission  lines,  coal  mines,  oil  and  gas 
wells,  and  in  the  distance  an  industrial  city  of  the  kind  quite 
prevalent  in  eastern  and  western  Pennsylvania,  show  the  need  for 
modern  highways  because  of  industrial  development.  The  relief 
model  map,  showing  the  state  highway  routes,  was  nine  feet  high 
and  fourteen  feet  long,  and  was  large  enough  for  the  visitor  to 
pick  out  the  particular  roads  in  which  he  was  interested.  The 
various  types  of  improved  and  unimproved  state  highways  were 
shown  by  different  colors.  The  model  also  indicated  through 
different  colors  the  location  of  the  coal  deposits,  gas  and  oil  fields, 
agricultural  areas,  wooded  areas,  State  and  National  forest  pre- 
serves, railroads,  rivers  and  streams. 

The  traffic  map  of  the  State  was  approximately  eight  feet  high 
and  thirteen  feet  long  and  was  a duplicate  of  the  map  which  hangs 
in  the  Highway  Department’s  office  in  Harrisburg.  This  map 
is  used  extensively  in  determining  which  highways  shall  be  im- 
proved and  what  types  of  pavement  are  necessary  to  support 
present  and  future  traffic. 

The  traffic  information  was  taken  from  data  obtained  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Highway  Transport  survey,  which  was  only  re- 
cently completed  and  was  carried  on  jointly  by  the  Department 
and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Preparation  of  the 
map  was  begun  early  in  1923,  and  it  was  not  completed  until  the 
Spring  of  1925.  The  information  it  contains  is  of  such  a compre- 
hensive character  that  a great  deal  of  it  had  to  be  obtained  from 
special  investigation,  as  no  existing  maps  contained  all  the  in- 
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formation  included.  It  is  without  a doubt  the  most  compre- 
hensive highway  map  in  existence. 

The  amount  of  traffic  on  each  main  State  highway  is  shown  by 
a band  of  blue,  the  width  of  which  is  proportionate  to  the  amount 
of  traffic.  The  truck  traffic  is  differentiated  by  a yellow  band 
within  the  blue  band.  The  map  clearly  indicates  the  great  in- 
creases in  the  total  traffic  flow  near  the  centers  of  population  and 
in  the  truck  flow  near  the  industrial  centers.  The  density  of 
population  per  square  mile  in  each  county  and  the  percentage  of 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  population  during  the  past  decade; 
the  location  of  coal  deposits,  both  anthracite  and  bituminous, 
of  oil  and  gas  fields,  with  an  indication  of  the  present  producing 
fields;  the  wooded  areas,  state  and  national  forest  preserves, 
sources  of  material  supplies  for  road  building — such  as  stone,  sand 
and  gravel  -are  shown  by  distinctive  colors,  thus  affording  a 
picture  of  the  relation  between  the  amount  and  kind  of  traffic,  the 
conditions  which  create  present  traffic  and  those  which  will 
influence  future  traffic  on  highways,  such  as  the  population,  the 
location  of  the  natural  resources  and  various  pursuits,  such  as 
mining,  lumbering,  farming,  dairying,  manufacturing,  etc. 


The  Liberty  Tells 

A notable  exhibit  was  a collection  of  several  bells  that  sum- 
moned the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  to  hear  the  reading  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  on  July  8,  1776,  the  same  day 
that  the  Liberty  Bell  in  Independence  Hall  called  the  people  of 
Philadelphia  to  hear  the  Declaration  read.  Other  bells  sum- 
moned the  people  on  that  day,  but  some  of  them  have  not  been 
preserved  and  the  whereabouts  of  others  was  unknown  at  the 
time  the  bells  were  assembled. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  these  bells  were  ever  brought  to- 
gether. They  were  of  course  given  a conspicuous  place  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Building.  They  were  appropriate  symbols  of  the 
birth  of  the  American  Republic. 

After  the  Exposition  was  over  these  bells  were  taken  to  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  where  appropriate  ceremonies  were  held  as  the 
bells  stood  grouped  around  the  Mother  Liberty  Bell. 

Doctor  John  Baer  Stoudt  did  the  work  essential  to  securing 
these  bells.  He  furnishes  the  following  historical  data  for  each 
of  them: 
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The  Allentown  Bell 

The  Allentown  Liberty  Bell  bears  the  following  inscription: 

“Matt.  Tommerop.  Bethlehem,  tor  Leonhart  Abel  u. 

Salome  Abelin,  1769.” 

It  was  presented  by  Leonhart  Abel  and  his  wife,  Salome,  to 
Zion’s  Reformed  Church,  Allentown,  in  1769,  of  which  church 
they  were  members.  Allentown  was  the  voting  place  for  the 
W estern  part  of  Northampton.  The  elections  as  well  as  courts 
by  the  justices  were  held  att  he  tavern  near  by.  The  Bell  rang 
out  independence  on  July  8,  1776.  It  was  in  this  church  that  the 
bell  of  Independence  Hall  was  hidden  during  the  British  occu- 
pancy of  Philadelphia.  In  1790  Zion  Church  purchased  a larger 
bell,  and  the  small  bell  was  later  given  to  the  Allentown  Academy, 
where  it  served  for  more  than  half  a century.  When  the  Academy 
gave  way  to  the  two  colleges,  Muhlenberg  and  Cedar  Crest,  the 
bell  became  the  property  of  Joseph  Ruhe.  Upon  its  return  from 
the  Sesqui-Centennial  Exhibition,  Mr.  Ruhe  presented  the  bell 
to  Zion's  Congregation,  where  it  will  again  be  installed  to  be  used 
for  civic  and  anniversary  celebrations. 

The  Chester  Bell 

The  Chester  Liberty  Bell  is  said  to  have  been  imported  from 
England  in  1724  for  the  Court  House.  It  accordingly  is  the  oldest 
of  the  Liberty  Bells  of  Pennsylvania.  Unfortunately,  however,  it 
does  not  contain  an  inscription  or  date,  as  was  the  case  with  each 
of  the  other  liberty  bells  in  this  display.  It  continued  in  service 
as  the  Court  House  bell  until  1856,  a period  of  122  years,  when  it 
was  replaced  by  the  tower  clock,  and  installed  in  the  belfry  of  the 
Joseph  Hoskins  public  school  Here  it  remained  for  a period  of 
thirty  years,  when  it  was  replaced.  In  1919,  when  the  old  court 
house  was  restored,  the  old  bell  was  again  hung  in  the  steeple, 
and  is  rung  on  public  occasions. 

The  Easton  Bell 

The  Easton  Liberty  Bell  was  cast  in  the  Moravian  Bell  Foun- 
dry at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  on  July  29,  1768,  and  weighs  236  pounds. 
It  was  officially  hung  in  the  Court  House  on  August  8,  1768,  and 
in  1861  was  removed  and  installed  in  the  tower  of  the  new  Court 
House,  where  it  remained  until  it  was  brought  to  the  exhibition. 
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Thus  during  159  years  it  proclaimed  civil  acts,  national,  state  and 
local. 

With  the  bell  was  exhibited  the  oldest  known  Hag  having  the 
arrangement  of  stars  and  stripes  in  the  colors  of  red,  white  and 
blue,  and  in  all  probability  the  first  ever  made.  This  flag  was 
unfurled  on  the  steps  of  the  Court  House  immediately  at  the 
close  of  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  summoning  the  people,  and  pre- 
ceding the  proclamation  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  on 
July  8,  1776. 

The  Lancaster  Bell 

The  Lancaster  Liberty  Bell  was  cast  in  England  by  order  of 
Israel  Eckerlin  prior  of  the  monastic  order  of  Seven  Day  Baptists, 
at  Ephrata,  Lancaster,  in  1745.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  prior, 
who  had  assumed  the  name  of  Onismus,  to  use  the  bell  to  call  the 
members  of  the  quaint  society  from  the  scattered  mills  and  farms 
for  assembly  and  worship.  The  inscription  on  the  bell  reads: 

“Sub  Auspicio  Viri  Venerandi  Onismi  Societ  Ephrat 

Praeposit  A.D. 

MDCCXLV  (by  the  Authority  of  the  venerable  Onis- 
mus appointed  by  the  Ephrataco  Society  A.D.  1745).  ” 

The  members  of  the  society  rejected  the  bell,  holding  that  it 
was  a symbol  of  worldly  glory,  and  sold  it  to  Trinity  Lutheran 
Congregation  in  Lancaster,  where  it  was  used  not  only  as  the 
church  bell,  but  also  as  the  municipal  bell.  During  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  and  the  Revolutionary  period,  it  was  used  to 
announce  all  public  tidings  as  well  as  to  call  the  congregations  to 
divine  service.  It  called  to  assembly  the  Continental  Congress 
when  it  met  for  several  days  in  Lancaster  in  September,  1777. 
It  summoned  the  people  to  Lancaster  on  July  8,  1776,  to  hear  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  read  from  the  steps  of  the  Court 
House  near  by.  In  1786  Godlieb  Sener  purchased  the  bell  from 
the  Congregation,  chimes  having  replaced  it,  and  presented  it  to 
the  Washington  Fire  Company.  In  1883  it  was  purchased  from 
the  Fire  Company  by  J.  Frederick  Sener,  grandson  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Godlieb  Sener,  and  presented  to  Grace  Lutheran 
Congregation  with  the  added  inscription  of: 

“Presented  1883  by  his  father  in  memory  of  Charles  M. 

Sener,  born  1857,  died  1869.” 
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While  calling  the  children  to  Sunday  School  on  October  3,  1886, 
the  bell  cracked  and  was  thrown  out  of  service.  But  it  has  been 
treasured  as  a sacred  relic  by  the  congregation. 

The  Reading  Bell 

The  Reading  Liberty  Bell  contains  this  inscription: 

“Cast  for  Reading  Court  House,  1763,  Thomas  Baily, 
Bridgewater  Founderies.” 

The  Bridgewater  Founderies  is  an  old  English  bell  foundry. 
The  bell  continued  in  service  as  the  Court  House  bell  until  in 
1841,  when  the  present  Court  House  was  erected  and  a new 
bell  installed,  and  the  old  bell  was  sold  to  the  Reformed  Lutheran 
Church  in  Boyertown.  In  1871  it  became  the  bell  of  the 
Boyertown  Reformed  Congregation.  It  was  superseded  by  a 
larger  bell  and  sold  to  Dr.  R.  T.  Ludy,  of  Atlantic  City,  who 
during  the  celebration  of  the  175th  Anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  City  of  Reading  (1923)  presented  it  to  the  Berks  County 
Historical  Society.  Many  were  the  events  for  which  it  summoned 
the  citizens  of  Reading  during  the  Revolutionary  Period.  It  was 
from  the  Court  House  steps  at  Penn  Square  that  Sheriff  Vander- 
slice  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  assembled  host, 
summoned  by  the  Bell  on  July  8,  1776. 

The  York  Bell 

In  1774  The  Venerable  Society  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  of 
London  sent  two  bells  to  Pennsylvania.  One  of  these  was  sent  to 
Rev.  Daniel  Botwell,  rector  of  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church  of 
York.  The  Church  had  no  belfry  and  the  bell  was  placed  in  the 
yard  of  Joseph  Updegraff,  an  innkeeper  on  Center  Square.  It 
was  hung  in  1776  in  the  tower  of  the  newly  erected  Court  House, 
and  its  first  official  ringing  was  that  in  connection  with  the  prom- 
ulgation of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  York.  It  served 
both  church  and  state  while  hanging  in  the  Court  House  tower 
until  the  erection  of  a new  Court  House  in  1841,  when  it  was  re- 
turned to  the  Congregation.  It  called  the  Continental  Congress 
to  session  during  1777  and  1778,  when  York  was  the  seat  of  the 
Nation.  In  1850  it  was  installed  in  the  rebuilt  St.  John’s  Church, 
and  soon  afterwards  was  cracked.  The  bell  was  taken  to  Balti- 
more and  recast,  without  adding  any  new  metal.  It  cracked  again 
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while  tolling  at  the  time  of  the  burial  of  William  McKinley  in 
1901 . It  was  recast  with  this  inscription  added : 

“Presented  to  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church,  York,  Pa., 
by  Queen  Caroline  of  England,  1774.” 

It  again  cracked  in  1910. 


Health 

One  feature  of  the  Health  Exhibit  emphasized  the  importance 
of  the  sun’s  rays  in  preventing  and  curing  disease.  To  visualize 
this  work,  the  “Pavilion  of  the  Sun”  was  determined  upon  as  the 
dominating  architectural  note  of  this  exhibit.  As  this  exhibit 
space  was  in  the  central  aisle  of  the  south  wing,  it  was  essen- 
tial that  this  chief  architectural  feature  should  also  dominate 
this  whole  wing.  Accordingly,  Captain  Harding  designed  a color- 
ful, open  pavilion  of  white  columns  supporting  an  arabesque  dome 
with  a wide  flaring  base.  Beneath  the  sky-blue  underside  of  this 
dome  was  hung  a large  lighted  globe  whose  rays  lit  the  spectrum 
colors  radiating  upon  the  soffit  of  the  flaring  base  and  shone  down 
upon  a life-size  bronze  figure  of  “The  Man  Cub,”  sculptured  by 
A.  Sterling  Calder,  and  beautifully  symbolizing  the  ideal  healthy 
child  basking  in  the  sunlight. 

Flanking  this  pavilion  on  either  side,  two  screens  with  wings  at 
each  end  provided  space  for  the  models,  inclined  displays,  group 
exhibits,  photographs,  “cutouts,”  electrical  graphs,  hand-colored 
transparencies  and  other  exhibits. 

To  further  emphasize  the  great  work  in  heliotherapy  done  at 
Pennsylvania’s  sanatoria  in  the  cure  and  prevention  of  tubercu- 
losis, three  hand-colored,  relief  photographs,  or  “cutouts,”  de- 
picted the  city  slums,  “Where  the  white  plague  lurks”  ; the  treat- 
ment of  little  children  at  the  sanatoria  by  means  of  “The  healing 
beams  of  sunlight,”  and  a playground  group  of  the  children  re- 
stored “Back  to  health  and  happiness.”  A large  hand-colored 
relief  photograph  showed  the  major  portion  of  Cresson  Sana- 
torium. A beautiful,  hand-colored  conception  of  “The  Land  of 
Babies”  carried  the  health  message  for  prenatal  care.  Another 
scene  in  a Child  Health  Center  showed  how  necessary  it  is  to 
“Keep  the  Well  Child  Well.”  All  these  “cutouts,”  as  well  as 
twenty-two  beautiful,  hand-colored  transparencies,  four  elec- 
trically animated  graphs  and  numerous  photographic  enlarge- 
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ments  and  texts,  were  placed  within  the  plane  of  the  screens  and 
their  wings. 

Upon  stands  forming  an  architectural  part  of  the  screens  were 
placed  the  models  and  other  exhibits  that  visualized  the  work  of 
the  State  Health  Department  in  school  inspection  and  school 
sanitation;  the  danger  of  communicable  diseases  and  the  value 
of  vaccination;  the  protection  of  water  supplies;  the  safeguard- 
ing of  the  highway  water  supplies  by  the  Department's  traveling 
laboratories;  the  danger  of  water  that  is  merely  clean  looking;  the 
protection  of  our  streams  by  means  of  modern  sewage  treatment 
plants;  the  value  of  sanitary  auto  camps;  the  value  of  sanitation 
upon  the  farm,  and  the  work  of  the  Department  in  safeguarding 
the  State’s  milk  supply.  An  epic  of  modern  medicine  was  illus- 
trated in  the  story  of  the  stamping  out  of  yellow  fever. 

Nine  electrical  graphs  clearly  illustrated  the  decrease  in  most 
death  rates  due  to  improved  health  conditions,  but  showed  the 
serious  increase  in  deaths  from  heart  disease  and  cancer.  A model 
breakfast  for  a school  child;  the  Department’s  work  in  fighting 
malnutrition;  the  story  of  measles  and  its  dangers  and  the  value 
of  observing  quarantine;  the  great  work  of  reduction  and  ulti- 
mate elimination  of  diphtheria  and  enteric  diseases;  the  Depart- 
ment’s educational  campaign  against  venereal  diseases  and  its 
quarantining  of  venereal  menaces;  the  campaign  against  the 
illegal  use  of  narcotic  drugs  and  their  terrible  effect,  and  the  im- 
portant work  of  the  chemical  and  biological  laboratories — all 
were  attractively  and  forcefully  shown. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  was  a three-panelled  exhibit 
of  actual  biological  products  illustrating  the  history  of  their  de- 
velopment. 

Dominating  the  wall  back  of  this  exhibit  was  the  large  mural 
painting  by  Alice  Kent  Stoddard,  designed  to  symbolize  the 
State’s  interest  in  the  integrity  of  the  family.  Health  very 
naturally  formed  a cornerstone — the  foundation  upon  which  well- 
being rests. 

Attendants 

Throughout  the  period  of  the  Exposition  the  State  Health  De- 
partment had  two  uniformed  nurses  in  attendance  at  the  Health 
Exhibit,  who  alternated  on  duty  throughout  the  time  the  Penn- 
sylvania Building  was  open.  These  nurses  and  the  Department’s 
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supervising  engineers  aroused  in  the  visitors  a living  interest  in 
health  conservation. 

Health  Week 

Health  Week  was  observed  by  the  State  Health  Department 
from  October  11th  to  16th,  inclusive,  as  a week  of  special  exhibits 
and  demonstrations,  this  week  coinciding  with  the  convention  in 
Philadelphia  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

If  el  fare  Exhibit 

This  exhibit  told  the  story  of  how  Pennsylvania  is  solving  its 
social  problem. 

An  old-time  prison  with  heavily  barred  windows  provided  a 
setting  for  several  features  of  the  exhibit.  Looking  through  the 
gates  of  this  jail  of  the  past  one  saw'  a model  in  miniature  of  a 
penitentiary  of  the  present  day.  A cell  to  the  left  showed  the 
figure  of  a dejected  prisoner  of  former  days,  confined  in  twenty- 
four-hour  idleness,  and  in  a cell  to  the  right  was  a contrasting 
figure,  a prisoner  at  useful  employment. 

In  one  end  of  the  structure  were  illustrated  the  old  and  new 
methods  of  caring  for  mental  patients,  as  glimpsed  through  out- 
side door  and  window.  In  the  other  end,  similarly  placed,  was 
an  occupational  therapy  exhibit,  with  loom  ready  for  operation 
and  a display  of  some  varieties  of  the  handwork  made  in  occupa- 
tional therapy  classes. 

In  cases  along  the  aisle  of  the  Welfare  section  were  three  plaster 
architectural  models,  each  telling  some  part  of  the  welfare  story. 
One  showed  the  central  building  of  a State  school  for  mental  de- 
fectives; another  a modern  county  home — the  kind  that  is  re- 
placing the  poorhouse  of  the  past.  A third  model  depicted  the 
evolution  of  child  welfare  work  from  the  old-style  one  building 
orphanage  to  the  more  modern  cottage  institution.  The  final 
contrast  in  this  model  was  given  by  a village  in  which  destitute 
children  are  cared  for  in  foster  families.  In  this  village  are  the 
homes  of  the  widows  w'hose  families  are  held  together  through 
Mothers’  Assistance. 

On  the  wall  above  the  exhibit  w^as  a large  map  of  Pennsylvania 
showing  the  extent  and  distribution  of  the  various  welfare  activi- 
ties in  the  State. 

One  exhibit  displayed  the  products  of  Prison  Labor,  with  such 
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art  of  the  Welfare  Exhibit,  showing  the  map  of  Pennsylvania  depicting  the  services  of  the  State  Department  of  Welfare. 


products  contributed  as  are  made  in  the  workshops  of  the  Eastern 
State  Penitentiary,  the  Western  State  Penitentiary,  the  Rock- 
view  Branch  of  the  Western  Penitentiary,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Industrial  Reformatory  at  Huntingdon,  assembled  by  the  Prison 
Labor  Division  of  the  Department. 

Welfare  Week  was  observed  from  November  third  to  fifth, 
inclusive.  The  program  for  this  week  was  arranged  by  the  State 
Department. 


Education 

Activities  of  the  State  as  it  functions  in  meeting  the  constitu- 
tional and  legislative  obligations  imposed  upon  it  for  education 
were  portrayed  in  the  educational  exhibit  in  the  South  wing  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Building. 

Five  models  depicted  the  evolution  of  the  school  plant. 

The  old  log  school  house  of  1776  was  illustrated  by  a model 
built  of  cedar.  The  forest  formed  a background  of  this  early 
school  and  surrounding  it  were  the  stumps  from  which  the  trees 
were  taken.  In  the  foreground  was  a meadow  and  a cleared 
ungraded  area,  the  whole  scene  depicting  the  rural  setting  of  this 
early  school.  Within  this  log  school  house  could  be  seen  the 
benches,  the  dunce  stool  and  cap,  the  primitive  stove  for  heating 
and  the  meager  equipment  of  the  school  of  this  period  as  compared 
with  the  present  concept  of  instruction  facilities. 

Contrasted  to  this  early  log  school  was  a model  of  a two-story 
elementary  school  building.  In  the  forefront  was  a modern  play- 
ground equipped  with  swings,  swimming  pool,  athletic  field  and 
apparatus  for  play  activities.  Ornamental  shrubbery  and  plants 
were  in  place  and  pupils  engaged  in  play  activities.  The  whole 
presented  a concrete  representation  of  the  character  of  modern 
elementary  school  buildings  and  grounds. 

A third  model  illustrated  an  early  type  of  high  school  prevalent 
in  the  State  in  1837;  a two-story  building  of  frame  with  gabled 
roof  and  belfry,  poorly  lighted  and  with  the  meager  surroundings 
so  typical  of  the  school  sites  of  the  earlier  days.  Abuildingsimilar  to 
this  is  still  standing  in  Ephrata,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania. 

Contrasted  to  this  model  stood  a large  consolidated  vocational 
school  with  provision  for  every  convenience  and  accommodation  to 
insure  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  rural  community  adequate  edu- 
cational opportunity.  The  building  was  two  stories  in  height, 
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view  of  part  of  the  Educational  Exhibit. 


contained  a modern  auditorium  for  school  activities  and  com- 
munity meetings;  a gymnasium  for  athletic  contests  and  health 
activities  of  the  pupils,  class  rooms  and  laboratories  providing 
facilities  for  instruction  and  training  in  home  making  for  the  girls, 
agriculture  and  shop  activities  for  the  boys,  libraries  for  reference 
work,  and  class  rooms  for  use  in  the  daily  program  of  the  school. 
In  the  distance  can  be  seen  the  several  small  one-room  school 
buildings  from  which  the  pupils  now  are  transported  to  the  school, 
and  which,  consequently,  have  been  abandoned.  The  whole 
setting  was  illustrative  of  the  evolution  of  education  that  has 
taken  place  in  many  communities  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  one- 
room  school  with  its  limited  program  of  studies  to  the  consoli- 
dated vocational  school  with  a program  of  studies  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  Pennsylvania’s  rural  communities. 

The  large  central  feature  of  the  exhibit  was  a modern  junior- 
senior  high  school,  typifying  present-day  ideas  of  good  school 
architecture  as  advocated  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion with  the  school  grounds  developed  in  keeping  with  modern 
school  activities.  Many  school  plants  similar  to  this  have  been 
built  by  local  school  districts  and  are  now  serving  the  varied  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  curriculum  of  the  log  school  represented  by  the  model  of 
the  1776  period  consisted  of  reading,  writing  and  ciphering.  The 
curriculum  of  the  early  high  school  represented  by  the  1837 
Ephrata  model  consisted  of  defining,  reading,  writing,  grammar 
with  exegetical  exercises;  geography,  history,  arithmetic,  alge- 
bra, composition,  rhetoric,  map-drawing  and  the  use  of  the 
globes,  elements  of  natural  philosophy,  the  Bible.  In  addition  to 
the  above,  instruction  was  given  in  bookkeeping,  declamation, 
mensuration,  trigonometry,  with  application  to  surveying. 

Modern  curricular  and  extra  curricular  activities  were  visual- 
ized by  continuous  motion  pictures  playing  upon  four  panels 
above  the  models.  These  motion  pictures  were  a contribution,  not 
only  to  exhibition  methods,  but  to  educational  methods  as  well. 

Above  the  exhibit  was  a large  decorative  map  of  Pennsylvania 
indicating  the  influence  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
as  it  finds  expression  in  its  service  to  the  public  schools  and  public 
school  children  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  In  two  rooms  at  the 
end  of  the  corridor  were  shown  this  service  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  and  details  regarding  education  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Charts,  graphs  and  illustrative  material  depicted  the  service 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the  amount  of  money 
appropriated  by  the  Legislature  for  the  present  biennium,  its 
allotment  to  the  different  educational  agencies,  and  world  rela- 
tionships of  the  Department  in  its  evaluation  of  teachers’  creden- 
tials. Material  and  information  was  posted  relating  to  teachers, 
pupils  and  their  attendance,  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, rural  education,  special  education  and  vocational  education, 
and  the  service  of  the  Department  in  providing  better  instruction 
in  art,  music,  geography,  social  studies,  mathematics,  science, 
English  and  health. 

In  addition  the  functions  and  activities  of  the  various  boards 
and  commissions  within  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
were  illustrated,  such  as  the  professional  examining  boards,  the 
State  Board  of  Censors,  the  Teachers’  Retirement  Board,  the 
Historical  Commission  and  the  State  Library  and  Museum. 
Prominently  placed  in  the  center  of  the  first  room  was  an  octagon 
on  which  were  attractive  and  suitable  pictures  for  class  room 
decorative  purposes. 

The  special  schools  owned  by  the  State,  the  fourteen  State 
Normal  Schools,  and  the  accredited  colleges  and  institutions  of 
Pennsylvania  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  visitors  by  attrac- 
tive mounts  on  three  displayers.  Photographs  illustrated  the 
grounds  and  buildings  and  the  specific  service  which  each  institu- 
tion rendered  or  is  rendering  to  the  Commonwealth.  In  atten- 
dance at  this  exhibit  was  an  official  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  to  explain  details  of  the  models, 
charts,  and  graphs,  but  in  addition,  to  answer  questions. 

Many  school  children  were  brought  to  visit  this  exhibit. 


THE  SPECIAL  HISTORICAL 
EXHIBITS 

Many  objects  were  exhibited  symbolic  of  outstanding  events 
in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  and  typical  of  her  achievements  in 
industry  and  in  art.  Most  of  these  exhibits  were  made  possible 
only  by  the  generosity  of  their  owners.  Space  does  not  permit 
the  listing  of  each  and  every  article  thus  loaned  but  the  following 
list  is  suggestive.  To  each  who  helped  in  this  way  grateful 
acknowledgment  is  made.  The  details  in  collecting  these  special 
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exhibits  were  in  the  hands  of  Doctor  H.  H.  Shenk,  of  the  State 
Library,  assisted  by  the  Reverend  John  Baer  Stoudt. 

A PARTIAL  LIST  OF  HISTORICAL 

OBJECTS 

EXHIBITED  IN  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE 

BUILDING 

Loaned  by  Rev.  John  Baer  Stoudt,  D.D.,  Allentown,  Pa.: 

Photostat  of  a broadside  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  (1st  printing). 
Portrait  of  Governor  Joseph  Ritner,  painted  on  glass. 

15  pieces  of  Centennial  glass  (Liberty  Bell  design,  1776-1876). 

Collection  of  historical  broadsides. 

12  pieces  of  illuminated  writing. 

Loaned  by  William  Montague  and  Mrs.  Maggie  L.  Montague, 
Norristown,  Pa.: 

Stiegel  glass. 

Pennsylvania  pottery. 

Grandfather’s  clock  made  by  David  Rittenhouse  for  Anthony  Wayne. 
Artistic  hinges. 

Loaned  by  Mrs.  M.  S.  Jacobs,  Allentown,  Pa.: 

2 pine  corner  cupboards. 

1 maple  corner  cupboard. 

1 painted  chest. 

Large  collection  of  painted  and  decorated  tinware. 

Collection  of  pewter. 

Loaned  by  A.  H.  Rice,  Bethlehem,  Pa.: 

2 cherry  corner  cupboards. 

1 maple  corner  cupboard. 

1 walnut  corner  cupboard. 

1 painted  slant-top  desk. 

2 painted  chests. 

1 cut-out  valentine. 

1 certificate  of  merit. 

4 woolen  coverlets. 

2 stove  plates. 

Loaned  by  Mrs.  Burry  Jones,  Bethlehem,  Pa.: 

Moravian  costumes. 

Loaned  by  Mr.  Francis  C.  Miereau,  Fountain -Inn,  Doylestown, 
Pa. : 

1 Lafayette  clock. 

Loaned  by  Monroe  County  Historical  Society: 

3 early  Monroe  County  views. 

Loaned  by  Jacob  Waidelich,  Allentown,  Pa.: 

Part  of  the  wagon  on  which  Frederick  Lieser  hauled  the  Liberty  Bell  from 
Philadelphia  to  Allentown. 
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Loaned  by  Reverend  Simon  Sipple,  D.D.,  Allentown,  Pa.: 

Photos  of  Zion  Reformed  Church,  Allentown  (Liberty  Bell  Church). 

Photos  of  tablets  on  church. 

Silhouette  of  Reverend  Blumer. 

Loaned  by  W.  A.  Herbert  Reider,  Reading,  Pa.: 

Ha usman  coverlet. 

Loaned  by  Historical  Society  of  the  Reformed  Church,  United 
States,  Lancaster: 

Pewter  communion  service  used  by  Rev.  Michael  Schlatter. 


Loaned  by  Memorial  Hall,  Fairmount  Park,  Phila.: 

Collection  of  colonial  silverware. 

Collection  of  colonial  pewter. 

3 samplers. 

Loaned  by  E.  B.  Calloway,  for  the  Wayne  County  Historical  So- 
ciety: 

Strap  rail  on  which  ran  the  first  locomotive  on  the  American  continent  and 
pictures  of  the  engineer  who  ran  the  train. 

Loaned  by  J.  V.  Thompson,  Uniontown,  Pa.: 

Commission  issued  by  the  King  of  England  to  General  Braddock. 

Letter  of  General  Braddock. 

Letter  of  Albert  Gallatin. 

Loaned  by  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Black,  Meyersdale,  Pa.: 

Pioneer  Women’s  Exhibit,  including  all  the  furnishings  that  go  to  make  up 
the  home  of  a pioneer  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania. 

Loaned  by  Jacob  H.  Lynn,  Uniontown,  Pa.: 

Cannon  balls  of  the  Braddock  Expedition. 

Loaned  by  Miss  Frances  Dorrance,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  for  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  So- 
ciety: 

Indian  exhibit,  including  the  famous  Christopher  Wren  vase  and  skull  of  a 
female  Indian  with  arrow  head  in  eye  socket. 

Table  on  which  the  conditions  of  surrender  at  the  Wyoming  massacre  were 
written. 

Frances  Slocum  ceremonial  shawl. 

Numerous  Indian  artifacts. 

Loaned  by  Henry  S.  Borneman,  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

Early  Swedish  deed. 

Loaned  by  William  Pearson,  for  the  Historical  Society  of  Dauphin 
County: 

Basket  pocket  book  carried  by  a soldier  in  the  Revolution. 

Early  views  of  Harrisburg  and  vicinity. 

Loaned  by  Airs.  Virginia  S.  Fendrick,  of  Mercersburg,  Pa.: 

Letter  of  James  Buchanan. 
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Loaned  by  A.  Allen  Line,  Hamilton  Library  Association,  Carlisle: 

Drawbaugh  telephone. 

Requisition  of  Gen.  Ewell  on  the  people  of  Carlisle,  1863. 

Loaned  by  Professor  George  R.  Prowell,  for  the  York  County 
Historical  Society: 

Original  painting  of  the  Continental  Congress  coming  to  York. 

Portrait  of  James  Smith,  signer  of  the  Declaration. 

Loaned  by  J.  E.  Spanmuth,  Pottsville,  Pa.: 

Letter  of  Strobo,  written  in  1754,  with  original  sketch  of  Fort  Duquesne. 
Letters  of  prominent  representatives  of  the  Burd  family. 

Early  German  and  English  newspapers. 

Loaned  by  W.  N.  Schnure,  Selinsgrove: 

Camp  kettle  used  by  Anthony  Selin  in  the  Revolution. 

Copy  of  Selin’s  certificate  of  membership  in  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

Loaned  by  H.  H.  Shenk,  State  Library: 

Illustrated  envelopes  and  letter  heads  of  the  Civil  War. 

Loaned  by  Francis  D.  Brinton,  West  Chester: 

Unique  map;  Powder  Horn. 

Portrait  of  Fulton,  painted  by  himself. 

Original  deed  given  by  William  Penn  before  his  arrival  in  this  country. 
French  reproduction  of  Penn’s  Treaty  with  the  Indians. 

Loaned  by  Mrs.  C.  A.  Shempp,  Willliamsport,  Pa.: 

Tray  made  out  of  wood  from  a cherry  tree  which  dates  back  to  the  pioneer 
days  of  George  Jacob  Follmer,  soldier  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

Loaned  by  B.  F.  Nead,  Harrisburg: 

Three  copies  of  the  “Saturday  Evening  Post,”  July,  1776. 

Letters  of  Braddock  and  his  Aide-de-camp,  General  Orme. 

Original  oath  administered  by  Governor  Markham  to  the  members  of  the 
Provincial  Council. 

Loaned  by  George  C.  Unger,  Pottsville: 

Illustrated  envelopes  of  the  Civil  War. 

Rare  Ephrata  imprints. 

Rare  illustrated  manuscripts,  including  baptismal  certificates. 

Pictures  of  cities  and  towns  and  churches  in  Pennsylvania  belonging  to  the 
Egle  collection. 

Diary  of  Conrad  Weiser. 

Letter  of  Conrad  Weiser. 

Letters  of  the  Governors  of  Pennsylvania. 

Loaned  by  Mrs.  Helen  Murray  Butler,  Milton,  Pa.: 

Necklace  said  to  belong  to  the  Indian  Chief  Shikellimy. 

Medal  given  by  King  George  to  Shikellimy. 

Loaned  by  Christian  Sanderson,  West  Chester: 

Relics  of  the  Battle  of  Brandywine. 

Bayard  Taylor  exhibit. 

Numerous  early  household  utensils. 

Hat  worn  by  an  early  Burgess  of  West  Chester. 
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Loaned  by  State  Library: 

Charter  of  Charles  II  to  William  Penn. 

Penn's  First  Charter  of  Liberties  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania. 

Penn’s  Second  Charter  of  Liberties  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania. 
Famous  Indian  deeds  signed  by  Iroquois  Chieftains. 

Letters  of  Charles  II  to  William  Penn. 

Round  Robin  of  the  Revolution. 

Muster  Rolls  of  the  Revolution. 

Letters  of  Generals  Meade  and  Hancock. 

Taufschein’s  Birth  Certificate. 

Original  sketch  by  Rothermel  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 

Diaries  and  journals  of  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

Minutes  of  the  Council  of  Censors. 

Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Safety. 

Letters  of  Pennsylvania  Governors. 

Bill  for  wages  Hessian  prisoners  at  Lancaster. 

Loaned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth: 

The  originals  of  each  of  Pennsylvania’s  Constitutions. 

Loaned  by  Mrs.  William  Bailey,  Harrisburg: 

The  Elder  Commission. 

Loaned  by  Thomas  R.  Kirsch,  1017  Lancaster  Avenue,  E 
Mawr,  Pa.: 

A set  of  old  Bellows. 

Loaned  by  Mrs.  Minnie  L.  Hess,  Riegelsville,  Pa.: 

Two  deeds  of  historic  value. 

Loaned  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Huey,  Radnor,  Pa.: 

Old  farm  machinery. 

Loaned  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Mathias: 

Treadmill. 

Loaned  by  Miss  Charlotte  Apple: 

5 pieces  Pewter. 

Loaned  by  A.  Sterling  Calder: 

2 pieces  statuary. 

Loaned  by  Hon.  Robert  von  Moschzisker: 

Portraits  of  Supreme  Court  Justices. 

Some  others  who  loaned  articles  for  exhibition  purposes  to 
Pennsylvania  Building  were: 

Tinius  Olsen. 

Hoover  Vacuum  Cleaner  Company. 

Cherry-Bassett  Company. 

Stiffel-Freeman  Safe  Company. 

Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Company. 
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THE  VIOLET  OAKLEY  PAINTINGS 

For  the  Supreme  Court  "Fpom 

M iss  Violet  Oakley  was  completing  her  mural  paintings  for  the 
Supreme  Court  Room  in  the  State  Capitol  at  Harrisburg.  She 
consented  to  make  these  available  to  the  many  visitors  to  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Building  during  the  Sesqui-Centennial  Ex- 
position. For  this  purpose  a panelled  room  was  created  of 
about  the  size  of  the  Supreme  Court  Room.  Miss  Oakley  informs 
the  Commission  that  this  was  “the  first  time,  probably,  on  record 
when  mural  paintings  have  been  shown  in  public  exhibition  in 
such  a perfect  setting  before  being  put  in  place  in  their  destined 
and  permanent  positions.” 

Included  in  this  room  in  appropriate  cases  were  the  color  plates 
and  manuscript  pages  of  the  portfolio,  “The  Holy  Experiment,” 
which  reproduces  the  memorable  mural  paintings  by  Miss  Oakley 
in  the  Governor’s  Reception  Room  and  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
of  the  State  Capitol. 

This  room  made  a fitting  sanctum  for  the  display  of  the  origi- 
nals of  Pennsylvania’s  Great  Charters  of  Liberty:  the  William 
Penn  Charters  and  each  of  her  Constitutions. 


Other  Art 

The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  loaned  to  the  Commission  a number 
of  special  paintings  interpretative  of  the  art  genius  of  Pennsyl- 
vanians. Portraits  of  Pennsylvania  leaders  were  loaned  by  the 
State.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  loaned  portraits 
or  copies  of  portraits  of  eminent  Supreme  Court  Justices.  These 
special  examples  of  the  gifts  of  Pennsylvania’s  artists  supple- 
mented the  art  work  of  Captain  Harding  that  pervaded  the  entire 
building,  and  the  special  murals  by  leading  Pennsylvania  artists, 
that  gave  character  and  symbolic  meaning  to  the  exhibits. 
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THE  MOTION  PICTURES 


Exhibition  visitors  needed  opportunity  to  rest  and  to  relax.  A 
series  of  motion  pictures  helped  to  meet  this  need  and  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  great  resources  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  .work  of  her 
State  government.  A motion  picture  room  was  set  aside  for  this 
purpose. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  this  matter  from  its  inception  was 
composed  of  Clyde  L.  King,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 
Robert  Y.  Stuart,  Secretary  of  Forests  and  Waters,  Joseph  A. 
Berrier,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Censors,  Doctor 
Ellen  C.  Potter,  Secretary  of  Welfare,  Richard  H.  Lansburgh, 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  Industry,  and  Francis  B.  Haas,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  The  first  three  named  were  con- 
stituted an  executive  committee  in  immediate  charge  of  the 
matter. 

In  one  reel,  the  Legislative,  Judicial  and  Executive  branches  of 
the  Government  were  shown  in  action.  Pictures  were  taken  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  at  work  during  the  Special  Session. 
Members  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  photographed  in  session. 
And  the  Governor  was  shown  at  his  desk  and  in  cabinet  meetings. 

The  balance  of  the  reels  showed  Pennsylvania’s  matchless  re- 
sources in  soil,  mine  and  forest,  her  beautiful  scenery,  her  epoch- 
making  State  roads,  the  way  to  health  for  her  citizens,  her  care 
of  her  helpless,  her  great  charters  of  liberty,  her  educational  work, 
the  wild  life  of  her  forests  and  streams,  her  militia — the  State 
Police,  the  monuments  to  her  great  leaders,  and  other  aspects  of 
the  inspiring  record  that  is  Pennsylvania’s. 

The  work  of  taking  these  motion  pictures  and  their  preparation 
was  done  capably  by  the  Eastern  Film  Corporation  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

In  this,  as  in  other  phases  of  its  work,  the  Commission  tried  to 
look  toward  permanency.  These  pictures  were  taken  with  the 
view  of  their  educational  value  long  after  the  Sesqui  was  over. 
And  such  has  proved  to  be  the  case.  Upon  the  completion  of  the 
Exposition  these  motion  pictures  were  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  Joseph  Berrier.  Many  requests  have  come  in  for  them; 
and  they  are  being  widely  used  by  civic  and  business  groups 
through  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 


RETURN  OF  EXHIBITS  AND  DIS- 
POSAL OF  STATE  PROPERTY 


Exhibits  loaned  by  individuals  were  returned  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  the  Exposition  closed.  In  accordance  with  law,  all  the 
State  property  in  the  Building  was  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of 
Property  and  Supplies  at  Harrisburg  who,  in  turn,  delivered  ex- 
hibits, cases,  etc.,  to  those  Departments  or  institutions  where  they 
would  be  most  useful.  Exhibits  were  so  planned  from  the  first  as 
to  conserve  the  greatest  longtime  value  to  the  State. 


THE  OFFICIAL  HOSTESS 

Miss  Martha  G.  Thomas  was  designated  as  official  hostess  and 
the  facilities  of  the  building  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  those 
organizations  that  desired  to  have  special  community  programs 
or  special  celebrations.  To  this  end  the  following  special  days 
and  weeks  were  observed : 


Friday, 

May 

Saturday, 

4 i 

Monday, 

Wednesday, 

June 

4 4 

Friday, 

4 4 

Monday, 

4 4 

Friday, 

July 

Monday, 

4 4 

Thursday, 

4 4 

Wednesday, 

Saturday, 

4 4 

Friday, 

Monday, 

4 4 

21. — Christening  of  Building. 

29. — Dedicatory  Exercises. 

14. — Formal  Opening  of  Building. 

23. — Reception  Easton  Bell. 

25.  — Reception  Reading  Bell. 

28. — Reception,  National  Education 
Association.  Pennsylvania 
State  Education  Association. 

2. — Reception  Chester  Bell. 

5. — Special  Meeting  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

8. — Luncheon,  Woman’s  Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial  Board.  Reception,  Leb- 
anon Bell. 

14.— Reception  Lancaster  Bell. 

17. — Meeting,  American  Legion,  Post 
50  Yeomen  (F). 

23. — Governor’s  Day. 

26.  — Tea  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge 

Students. 
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j he  Hostess  Room. 
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Thursday, 

August 

5.—  Reception,  Admiral  H.  0.  Stick- 
ney,  Commissioner,  National 
Sesqui-Centennial  Association. 

Friday, 

6: — Tea  for  Dr.  Dann’s  Music  School. 
Reception,  Allentown  Bell. 

Wednesday, 

18  Convention,  Council  of  Catholic 

Thursday, 

19  Women. 

Friday, 

20. — Lebanon  County  Day. 

Thursday, 

26.  — Woman  Suffrage  Day. 

Monday, 

30. — Pennsylvania  Day. 

Thursday, 

September 

2.  Tea  for  Girl  Scouts. 

Week  of 

“ 

20. — Lycoming  County  Week. 

Wednesday, 

1 1 

22. — Highway  District  Engineers. 

Monday, 

27. — Wild  Life  Day  of  Conservation 
Week. 

Tuesday, 

28.  -Forest  Day  of  Conservation 
Week. 

Wednesday, 

u 

29.-  Park  Day  of  Conservation  Week. 

Thursday, 

30. — Conservation  Day  of  Conserva- 
tion Week. 

Friday, 

October 

1.  — Water  and  Mineral  Resources 
Day  of  Conservation  Week. 

Saturday, 

2. — Outdoor  Recreation  Day  of  Con- 
servation Week. 

Week  of 

“ 

4.  Dauphin  County  Week. 

Wednesday, 

6. — Philadelphia  Business  Men’s  Day. 

Thursday, 

7.  Pennsylvania  Motor  Association. 
Business  Men’s  Sing. 

Friday, 

8. — Pennsylvania  German  Society 
Luncheon.  Chester  County 
Day. 

Saturday, 

1 4 

9. — American  Library  Association. 

Week  of 

11.  Department  of  Health  Week: 

Monday,  Laboratory  Day. 
Tuesday,  Sanitation  Day. 
Wednesday,  Disease  Preven- 
tion Day. 

Thursday,  Child  Health  Day. 
Friday,  Heliotherapy  Day. 
Saturday,  Health  Bookkeeping 
Day. 
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Wednesday, 

October 

13. 

American  Legion  Women. 

Thursday, 

14. 

Woman’s  Auxiliary  — Pennsyl- 
vania Medical  Society.  High- 
way  Department  Supervisors’ 
Day. 

Tuesday, 

19. 

Farm  and  Garden  Association. 

Wednesday, 

20. 

Pennsylvania  Judicial  Day. 

American  Road  Builders’  Day. 

Thursday, 

21. 

-Luncheon,  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry. 

Friday, 

22. 

-Meeting,  Pennsylvania  Congress 
of  Parent  and  Teachers’  Asso- 
ciation. 

Week  of 

24. 

-Blair  County  Week. 

Monday, 

25. 

-Cereal  Day,  Agricultural  Week. 

Tuesday, 

26. 

-Grange  Day,  Agricultural  Week. 
Reception,  Graduate  Nurses’ 
Association. 

Thursday, 

i i 

28. 

Poultry  and  Dairy  Day,  Agricul- 
tural Week.  Keystone  Auto- 
mobile Club  -Meeting. 

Friday, 

29. 

Potato  Day,  Agricultural  Week. 

Saturday, 

30. 

Fruit — Apple  Day,  Agricultural 
Week. 

Wednesday, 

November 

3. 

-Welfare  Day-  Relief  of  the  Poor. 

Child  Welfare. 
The  Blind. 

Thursday, 

i i 

4. 

Welfare  Day-  Penal  Affairs. 

Inter-Racial 

Meeting. 

Friday, 

i i 

5. 

-Welfare  Day-  Mental  Health. 

Saturday, 

“ 

6. 

-Reception,  Girl  Scouts. 

Monday, 

1 1 

8. 

— Education  Week  -Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial  Day. 

Tuesday, 

< i 

9. 

-Education  Week — Fine  Arts  and 
Science  Day. 

Wednesday, 

1 1 

10. 

-Education  Week  -School  Direc- 

tors’  Day. 
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Thursday, 

Friday, 

Saturday, 

Tuesday, 


Friday, 

Saturday, 

Friday, 

Monday, 


November  11. — Education  Week — State  Armis- 
tice Day. 

12.  — Education  Week  Education 

Congress. 

13.  — Education  Week-  Teachers’  Day. 
16.-  Meeting,  National  Tax  Associa- 
tion. Reception,  State  Council 
of  Republican  Women. 

19.  — Meeting,  Huguenot  Day. 

20.  — Pennsylvania  History  Day.  Tea, 

Cornell  Alumni. 

26. — Girl  Scouts’  Rally — End  of 
Treasure  Hunt. 

29. — Miss  Violet  Oakley’s  Reception. 


Miss  Thomas  designated  assistant  hostesses  for  each  week  to 
aid  the  hostess  in  receiving  guests  as  representative  of  the  State. 
Those  who  thus  gave  of  their  time  were: 


Miss  Henrietta  B.  Lyon,  Williamsport. 
Mrs.  Lewis  Lawrence  Smith,  Straf- 
ford. 

Mrs.  Franklin  T.  Cheney,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Mrs.  Walter  Mcllvane,  Downing- 
town. 

Mrs.  J.  Aubrey  Sutton,  Ardmore. 
Mrs.  J.  S.  C.  Harvey,  Radnor. 

Mrs.  William  E.  Bailey,  Harrisburg. 
Airs.  George  Kunkel,  Ilarrisburg. 
Mrs.  Maxwell  K.  Chapman,  Scranton. 
Mrs.  Charles  M.  Lea,  Devon. 

Mrs.  Walter  Jackson  Freeman,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Miss  Katharine  Hoffman,  Lebanon. 
Mrs.  Walter  T.  Merrick,  Wellsboro. 
Mrs.  Irwin  James,  Doylestown. 

Airs.  S.  Blair  Luckie,  Chester. 

Airs.  Evelyn  McDowell,  Easton. 

Airs.  John  W.  Hoke,  Chambersburg. 
Airs.  Alaud  B.  Trescher,  Greensburg. 
Miss  Gertrude  MacKinney,  Butler. 
Airs.  Samuel  Semple,  Titusville. 

Miss  H.  Jean  Crawford,  Philadelphia. 
Airs.  J.  Milton  Miller,  Reading. 

Airs.  John  M.  Rhey,  Carlisle. 

Airs.  John  W.  Wetzel,  Carlisle. 

A'liss  Jane  Pressly,  Erie. 

Airs.  Harry  Whitney,  Kennett  Square. 
Aliss  Elizabeth  Peele,  Lock  Haven. 
Airs.  Frank  A.  Kaul,  St.  Alarys. 

Airs.  Joseph  H.  Brinton,  Atedia. 

Airs.  Edward  W.  Biddle,  Carlisle. 


Mrs.  William  G.  Reagle,  Grove  City. 
Airs.  Isaiah  Scheeline,  Hollidaysburg. 
Aliss  Sarah  Gallagher,  Ebensburg. 
Airs.  A.  P.  W.  Johnston,  Altoona. 
Airs.  C.  H.  Reed,  Hollidaysburg. 

Airs.  George  II . Strawbridge,  Bala. 
Mrs.  II.  S.  Prentiss  Nichols,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Airs.  Ellen  Foster  Stone,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Airs.  George  D.  Feidt,  Philadelphia. 
Dr.  Laura  H.  Carnell,  Philadelphia. 
Aliss  Anna  B.  Pratt,  Philadelphia. 
Mrs.  Olin  F.  AIcCormick. 

Airs.  John  Y.  Huber,  Jr.,  Ardmore. 
Mrs.  Renslow  P.  Sherer. 

Airs.  Francis  R.  Strawbridge,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Airs.  Ezra  Lehman,  Shippensburg. 
Airs.  Henry  H.  Perry,  Bryn  Mawr. 
Miss  Hannah  J.  AIcCoy,  Lewistown. 
Airs.  Joseph  S.  Francis,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Airs.  Sylvester  J.  Parrott,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Airs.  Thomas  Ross,  Doylestown. 

Mrs.  H.  Leroy  Kister,  Doylestown. 
Airs.  Charles  E.  Martin,  Wayne. 

Aliss  Alary  Erskine,  Chambersburg. 
Airs.  George  S.  Seltzer,  Philadelphia. 
Airs.  William  AlcHose  Boyer,  Read- 
ing. 

Mrs.  Harry  D.  Levengood,  Read- 
ing. 
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Mrs.  Raymond  Schultz,  Reading. 
Mrs.  Sherman  C.  Dietzler,  Lebanon. 
Miss  Edith  Miehle,  Pottsville. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Hazard,  Philadelphia. 
Mrs.  Herman  Blum,  Philadelphia. 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Christian,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Miller,  Wellsboro. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Savin,  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Russell,  Jr.,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Mrs.  John  R.  Davies,  Blossburg. 

Mrs.  Lee  Kohler,  Westfield. 

Miss  Edith  Lewis,  Wellsboro. 

Mrs.  William  Spencer,  Erie. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Wells,  Coudersport. 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Clough,  LTnion  City. 

Miss  Anna  Woodward,  Waterford. 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Ruschenberger, 
Strafford. 

Mrs.  Edgar  M.  Krug,  McConnells- 
burg. 

Miss  Margaret  Lord,  Erie. 

Mrs.  I . Roberts  Comfort,  West  Chester. 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Potter,  Carlisle. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fager,  Jr.,  Harrisburg. 
Mrs.  Ruter  W.  Springer,  Carlisle. 
Airs.  J.  K.  Stewart,  Shippensburg. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  McCrea,  Newville. 

Miss  Mary  Taggart,  Northumber- 
land. 

Mrs.  E.  Page  Allinson,  West  Chester. 
Mrs.  Frederic  L.  Clark,  Philadelphia. 
A'Irs.  Frederic  K.  Lundy,  Williams- 
port. 

Mrs.  Harry  L.  Cassard,  Philadelphia. 
Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Warriner,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Mrs.  John  G.  Harmon,  Bloomsburg. 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Hunt,  Williamsport. 
Mrs.  William  P.  Beeber,  Williamsport. 
Dr.  Anna  C.  Clarke,  Scranton. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Christine,  Scranton. 
Mrs.  Albert  E.  Burns,  Philadelphia. 
Mrs.  William  E.  Wright,  Harrisburg. 
Miss  Annette  Bailey,  Harrisburg. 
Mrs.  Lyman  D.  Gilbert,  Harrisburg. 
Mrs.  Vance  C.  McCormick,  Harris- 
burg. 


Mrs.  John  W.  Reily,  Harrisburg. 

Miss  Mary  Reeves,  Phoenixville. 

Airs.  George  T.  Butler,  Aledia. 

Airs.  William  R.  Alercer,  Doylestown. 

Airs.  Owen  J.  Roberts,  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  James  Starr,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 

Airs.  Charles  Roberts,  Philadelphia. 

Airs.  Henry  D.  Paxson,  Philadelphia. 

Airs.  Henry  F.  Page,  Philadelphia. 

Airs.  Charles  Price  Alaule,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Airs.  J.  Bertram  Lippincott,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Airs.  Joseph  B.  Hutchinson,  Phila- 
delphia. 

A'Irs.  Samuel  AlcClintock  Hamill, 
Philadelphia. 

Airs.  John  C.  Groome,  Philadelphia. 

Airs.  Hampton  L.  Carson,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Airs.  Howard  Butcher,  Jr.,  Ardmore. 

Airs.  John  Aladison  Taylor,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Miss  Louise  Hortense  Snowden,  Phila- 
delphia. 

A'Irs.  Charles  Stewart  Wurts,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Airs.  James  DeW.  Cookman,  Phila- 
delphia. 

A'Irs.  William  W.  Porter,  Philadelphia. 

Aliss  Esther  Alontgomery,  Williams- 
port. 

Aliss  Florence  Dibert,  Johnstown. 

Aliss  Anne  Demmler,  Evans  City. 

Airs.  G.  L.  Hamm,  Slippery  Rock. 

Airs.  R.  C.  Wiggins,  Butler. 

Airs.  Charles  Long,  Wilkes-Barre. 

A'Irs.  Lucretia  L.  Blankenburg,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Airs.  Rogers  Combs,  Whitford. 

A'Irs.  Richard  Newlin,  Wrhitford. 

A'Irs.  J.  Claude  Bedford,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Airs.  John  AI.  Ogden,  Swarthmore. 

Airs.  David  Riesman,  Philadelphia. 

Airs.  Stanley  A'arnell,  Philadelphia. 

Airs.  Arthur  H.  Lea,  Philadelphia. 

Aliss  Alargaret  AIcK.  Wilcox,  Cyn- 
wyd. 


THE  GUARDS 

The  Commission  provided  guards  to  protect  the  valuable  ex- 
hibits in  the  State  Building  and  to  act  as  guides  for  visitors.  The 
guides  chosen  were  members  of  the  State  Police  Department, 
selected  by  Major  Adams  for  their  special  fitness  for  this  work. 
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Under  the  immediate  direction  of  Sergeant  Albert  F.  Dahlstrom, 
these  young  men  performed  their  duties  with  ability  and  unfailing- 
courtesy.  They  were  provided  with  special  uniforms  by  the  Com- 
mission and  their  salaries  and  living  expenses  were,  of  course,  paid 
for  by  the  Commission  when  on  Exposition  duties. 

These  guides  were: 

Sergeant  Albert  F.  Dahlstrom,  Troop  E. 

Corporal  William  R.  Kane,  “ C. 

Joseph  F.  Schmidt,  “ D. 

Private  Joseph  J.  Conwell,  “ A. 

Clarence  W.  Gess,  “ A. 

Jacob  E.  Hess,  “ B. 

Charles  1).  Santee,  “ B. 

Charles  G.  Rodgers,  “ C. 

M.  A.  Sapiego,  “ C. 

Marion  E.  Lott,  “ D. 

fames  E.  Davis,  “ D. 

“ William  A.  Miller,  “ E. 

“ Russell  W.  Frutchey,  “ E. 


HOW  THE  SESQUI  APPROPRI- 
ATION WAS  SPENT 


The  Commission  had  available  an  appropriation  as  approved  of 
$750,000.  The  expenditure  of  this  money  was  for  the  following- 
main  purposes: 


Pennsylvania  State  Building §459,924.50 

Grounds 8,647.33 

Exhibits 184,914.06 

Official  Hostess 23,246.39 

Main  and  Company  audit 911.50 

Purchase  of  Auto  and  Repairs 1,223.00 

Maintenance  of  Building,  Administrative,  Custodial 
and  Miscellaneous  Expenses,  including  removal 
of  exhibits.  . , 45,401.24 


Balance  unexpended  (estimated) 


§724,268.02 

25,731.98 


Total  amount  appropriated 


§750,000.00 
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